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Road to Rakaposhi 
GEORGE BAND 


’ The lively story of the Cambridge University Expedi- 
tion ng oe led by George Band of Everest 
and Kangchenjunga fame. 


“A fine story and an contiibution 16 


science, convincingly and told.” 
__ SIR JOHN HUNT, Daily Mail (16/- net) 
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This candid and unbiassed account of a 20,000 mile 
journey through Russia is illustrated with splendid 
“uncensored” photographs. 


The Land of the Sherpas 
ELLA MAILLART | 


Magnificent photographs illustrate this story of the 
fascinating land of Nepal, one of the remotest corners 
of the earth, and its gay, lovable people. vaca 


We Live in Singapore 


DONALD MOORE 


“As he proved in Far Eastern , Mr. Moore has _ 
a talent for keeping ig wd eyes and ears but 


his mind open.” Sunday Times (16/- net) 
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This is the bottle 


to look for... 


Discerning hosts can offer their 
guests no better drink than Scotch 
Whisky—especially when it’s 
“Black & White.” This fine Scotch 
has a smooth mellow flavour 

and extra quality all its own. 
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Freedom of movement is 

essential: Chilprufe’s soft, 

close-knit fabric does not 

restrict nor chafe. Freedom 
from colds and chills is even 
‘ om more important: Chilprufe’s finest 
actiwe | Pure Wool Underwear offers unrivalled 

all-weather protection. And to set the seal 
SECrULCe : of perfection on this most desirable of under- 
wear, there is lasting comfort, fit, and 


: underwear immaculate appearance. 


Chilprute 


for men 


your Chilprufe Agent or write 
for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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Presents for Gentlemen 
FROM 


Hamilton and Inches 


Silver cigarette case, 
slide-opening design £25.0.0 
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roi Ivory Hair brushes 

in leather case 


£19.10.0 


Baste 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
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“A most welcome gift!” 


A Decanter of OTARD V.S.O.P. 
Liqueur Cognac Brandy with two 
brandy glasses in a presentation 
pack at the normal price of the 


brandy only 
57'6 


COMPLETE 


Still depend 
on YOUR support 


Please be Father Christmas to our 
7,000 and more children — their 
happiness will be your reward. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 


10/- 
or of any amount 
would help towards their food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“* Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 393 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 
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pension 
tax free and guaranteed 


Effect a Personal Pension Policy and provide 
your own individual pension or add to your 
existing pension arrangements. It is guaranteed 
and tax free for 14 years. Enquire for details, 
at your present age, of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
19 Street, London,, E.C.2 


_ No shareholders No agents | No commission 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— President— 
Her Most Gracious k UN The Rt. Hon. The Earl 
Majesty The Queen — of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the direction of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons‘ of 
England and is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of 
cancer. In addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is being extended in new 
laboratories at Lincoln's Inn Fields. Will you please help ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr 
Dickson Wright, F.R-C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Leaflet B55/WB 


BARR & STROUD LTD. 


ANNIESLAND, GLASGOW, W.3 London Office: 15 Victoria Street, $.W.|I | 
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it’san A nglepoise! 


Lucky man, with his Anglepoise! Clean light from any 
angle at a finger touch doubles reading’s delight, makes 
writing a pleasure. He'll be lucky, too, if he can keep it from 
‘Her—with her knitting, needlework or dressmaking. 
Anglepoise needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb and can be 
seen at any store or electrician’s. It costs from 97/7 in Black, 
Cream or Cream-and-Gold. Or you can send for Booklet 25. 


*Terry is the cleverest lamp 


Pat. all countries Sole Makers: Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd., Redditch, Worcs. 
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Goodwill and 
Good Cheer 
at Christmas 


When considering those to 
whom you will extend “ good 
cheer”, will you send a gift 
to The Salvation Army for those less fortunate, outside 


the circle of your family and friends? 
Your help will be gratefully received at 113, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 


RATTRAY’S 


| GOWRIE 


TOBACCO 


is a classic example of a tobacco that has 
delighted countless discriminating pipe 
smokers for three hundred years. Here is 
nothing but choice Virginian leaf—its glory 
unaccompanied by undertones of fragrance. 
Here, too—in this hurried age—is a tobacco 
still pressed and prepared by craftsmen in 
the old-time manner. To those who appre- 
ciate such things, Old Gowrie is deeply 
satisfying; its mellow charm reminiscent of 
more gracious days. 


To be obtained ONLY 
from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 
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FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


“. . . do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times”*’ of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money. 


Please give to our Appeal 
cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
“women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
am by the State. Please send a 
= gift . . . remember us in your 
will... do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 

more money.’ 


Nightingale 
TAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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AGGRA: The illustration is a tribute to the 
dashing watermanship of the cheerful Fanti 
paddlers who man the surfboats—a well-known 
feature of the waterfront of Accra. They play 
a vital part in the commerce of Accra, for the 
port has no deep-water harbour, though it 
handles about one-third of the imports of the 
Gold Coast. 

How long their skilful trade will continue to flourish is 
uncertain, for the great increase in the wealth and commerce 
of the Gold Coast has already led to an extension of the 
modern port facilities at Takoradi, while 17 miles to the east 
of Accra work is in progress on a new port at Tema. 

Accra is the capital of the Gold Coast, a steadily progres- 
sive country with a population of over four and a half 
million people. 

Business men who require information on current 
commercial conditions in the Gold Coast are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence Department, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Accra and elsewhere are readily 
obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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SEVERAL PARTS 


YOU TAKE A TRAGIC RISK of impairing 
the life and efficiency of a Ford 


car or Thames Commercial Vehicle if you 
permit substitute spare parts to be 

fitted. They just cannot measure up to 
Genuine ‘EnFo’ Parts. 


BY SAME MACHINES ‘EnFo’ are the only 
parts made on the same machines as the 
originals ... with the same high degree of 
engineering skill and precision limits 

that go into the manufacture of 


every Ford and Thames Vehicle. 


PERFECT FiT Only ‘EnFo’ Parts give 

you an automatic guarantee of perfect fit, top 
performance and, wherever you buy 

them, they are charged at low fixed prices. Save 
yourself expense and irritation; 


say firmly you must have 


44 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


MADE RIGHT=—TO FIT RIGHT 
TO LAST LONGER 


AND FULLY GUARANTEED BY 
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‘THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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the British Commonwealth 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE RHINE. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON, 


As the helicopter hovered 
twenty feet above ground pre- 
paratory to landing close by the 
main thoroughfares of Bonn, I 
caught sight of Thelma and four- 
year-old ‘ Junior,’ awaiting my 
arrival at a cautious distance. 
That signified, at least, that 
Craig had received my cable. 

On two counts I was mildly 
apprehensive about my imme- 
diate future. To be transported 
by what a Dutch friend had de- 
scribed as ‘ the Hell-I-go-Peter ’ 
was an utterly new experience to 
me, and I prayed that it might 
now set me down near the heart 
of the West German capital as 


effortlessly as it had lifted me | 


from the centre of Brussels some 
two and a half hours earlier. 
Following that, there was the 
longer-term doubt in my mind 
about how I should react to- 
wards Craig and Thelma (to say 
nothing of ‘ Junior ’) or, perhaps 
more importantly, how they, as 
essential Americans, would, on 
Q 


closer acquaintance, react to- 
wards @ fairly average Britisher. 
My first fear was quickly 
allayed. I was not conscious of 
our having touched down until 
an Official slid back the door of 
the cabin and greeted me with 
Guten Tag.’ AsI stepped out, 
simultaneously the Belgian pilot 
climbed down from his box-seat 
and we stood regarding one 
another on the small square of 
concrete landing-space which was 
embedded in what appeared to 


be a bombed site. The moment 


was not without interest; for 
during the journey—through a 
window placed at eye-level im- 
mediately in front of my seat—I 
had been treated to no more than 
a view of his legs; and I had 
idled time away with the mental 
exercise of equipping those limbs 
with a matching trunk and an 
imaginary face. Now, surpris- 
ingly enough, I found I was not 
too wide of the mark, though I 
had not progressed far enough 
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with an assessment of possible 
character to credit him with such 
an imposing array of Belgian and 
British decorations, the ribbons 
of which he wore beneath his 
wings. 
‘* Enjoy the journey?” he in- 
quired in almost perfect English. 
an experience—certainly,”’ 
I replied; ‘“ particularly the 
roof-top views of Liege and 
Cologne.’’ I thought it impolite 
to remark that I was hardly so 


enamoured of the vibration and 


continuing sensation of sway. 

“But noisy—I think,” he 
suggested. 

I pointed back to the seven- 
seater cabin of which I had been 
the sole occupant and intimated 
that it was of no consequence 
since I was not normally addicted 
to conversing with myself. I did 
not add that, had it been other- 
wise, in all certainty I should 
have been quite unable to hear 
myself speak ! | 

He smiled and made a slight 
gesture with his hands. “J 
should have been happy to talk 
to you. There was a telephone 
by your seat for that purpose.”’ 

I had already taken note of 
that ; but the idea of exchanging 
pleasantries with the pilot en 
route had, I regretted, not 
occurred to me. I had regarded 
the use of that particular equip- 
ment as being tantamount to 
pulling the communication-cord 
in a railway carriage, but accom- 
panied in all probability with a 
greater penalty for improper use. 

I waved a greeting to my 
prospective hostess, who was still 
at pains to keep her restless son 

the safe distance of a hundred 
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yards from the rather 


- looking phenomenon which had 


descended sheer from the skies. 
I paused a moment longer to 
shake hands in true Gallic fashion 
with my pilot and to touch upon 
his brave array ofribbon. ‘‘ You 
fought with the British—I see.”’ 
He nodded and, with what 
struck me as an over-simplifica- 
tion of all it entailed, related 
briefly, ‘‘ In the 8.A.8.” 

I left him, wishing more than 
ever that I had been bold enough 
to lift off that receiver. 

Thelma greeted me with a 
warmth which, granting full 
allowance for the innate charm 
of American women, appeared 
genuine enough. ‘Junior’s’ wel- 
come was somewhat more robust. 
I gained the impression that it 
was his wish to salute me upon 
the cheek and, accordingly, I 
leant a long way down to receive 
it. In its place I became the 
recipient of a shrill ‘* Hi-ya”’ 
bawled with such intensity into 
my ear that it must have all but 
shatteredthedrum. He indulged 
in a prolonged splutter of satis- 
faction at having so readily 
caught me out as a ‘sucker’ and, 
making a mental note that here 
was @ character to be coped with, 
T resumed my normal stature ahd 
addressed myself to his mother. 

‘* And how is Craig ? ”’ 

‘“‘Too busy I guess; otherwise 
he’d’ve come along. Tomorrow’s 
the great day, of course.”’ 

The great day! As we walked 
towards and subsequently seated 
ourselves within quite the long- 
est and most exotic-looking auto- 
mobile I have yet set eyes upon, 
I cudgelled my brains to try and 
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—recollect—if indeed I ever knew 
—at least the approximate form 
of assignment to which Thelma’s 
husband had been appointed in 
Bad Godesberg, and what bear- 
ing this might have on whatever 
‘the great day’ implied. I cast 
my mind back to our first and 
only other meeting—a brief inter- 
lude in the closing stages of an 
Atlantic crossing six months 
earlier. 

It was an American liner, and 
we had just left Southampton 
for Bremerhaven where _ she 
would complete her outward- 
bound voyage from New York. 
Unpredictably, as happens on 
such journeys, I found myself 
a happy participant in one of 
those casual, after-dinner gather- 
ings for coffee and liqueurs which 


was otherwise entirely composed 


of American men and women 
whom I had never previously 
met. It was to me a spontaneous 
and cheerful gathering, and one 
of the things I remembered about 
it was that I drank Pernod for no 
other reason than having just 
read somewhere that, if one 
imbibed @ sufficiency of it, it had 
the illusionary effect of diminish- 
ing the stature of everyone and 
everything within view. I was 
in a mood to put the theory to 
personal test. Although, as the 
evening wore on, Pernod became, 
eventually without any formality 
of question, my accepted form of 
alcohol (and just another peculi- 
arity of the British !), I was to 
discover no more than a continu- 
ing normality in the size of 
everything—animate or inani- 
mate about me: a disappoint- 
ment I regarded as being poor 
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compensation for a mild after- 
math the following morning. 
That evening, I also remember, | 
was generously studded with 
references to ‘ High Cog,’ and it 
must have been only instinct 
that prevented me from in- 
quiring about the nature of 
illusionary effects which that, in 


turn, might be fabled to create. 


It was the tall, loose-limbed 
figure lounging next to me who 
brought me swiftly back to earth 
with the information that ‘ High 
Cog’ was just another set of 
initials such as S8S.H.A.P.E., 
N.A.T.O. and an ever-increasing 
number of others far too numer- 
ous for me ever to remember the 
portent of each. In this case it 
was H.1.C.0.G., an organisation 
which my neighbour, among 
others present, was on his way to 
join in Bad Godesberg from the 
State Department in Washing- 
ton. Of a certainty he told me, 
then and there, what those 
initials stood for; more depress- 
ing to me was the certainty with 
which I proceeded to forget the 
Thereafter, with an 


I experimented with every con- 
ceivable combination of five fit- 
ting words to H.I.C.O.G., but 
only succeeded in hitting upon 
either a flippant or utterly incon- 
gruous solution. | 

It was more or less by way of 
conversation that I had expressed 
envy for anyone about to be 
stationed on the Rhine with, no 
doubt, the opportunity—so long 
one for which I had craved my- 
self—of exploring the ruins and 
the remains of its legendary 
castles. 
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The athletic figure by my side 


did not stir. But in tones as 
casual as though he were inviting 
me to yet another Pernod he said, 
‘“‘Well—why not come along 
some time and we'll take a look 
at a few of them together.”’ 

Before I had time to reply, the 
proposal was seconded by his wife 
who added, ‘‘ Why sure—we’d be 
really happy to have you come 
and stay. Just give us time to 
settle ourselves in—and then 
you'll surely be welcome.”’ 

And, aparf from a brief leave- 
taking upon disembarkation at 
Bremerhaven (which was ac- 
companied by a_ boisterous 
introduction to ‘ Junior’), that 
informal little party, with its 
casually cast invitation, was 
the only occasion upon which I 
had previously forgathered with 
Thelma and Craig. 

At Christmas we exchanged 
greeting-cards, and theirs con- 
tained the hand-written supple- 
ment, ‘Expect you in early 
summer. Castles!’ I was both 
delighted and surprised that they 
should have remembered. And 
if that were not enough, it was 
followed in late April by an 
imposing view of the Castle 
Marksburg with the accompany- 
ing message, ‘ Any time now. 
They’re at their loveliest.’ 

Such hospitable insistence 
could hardly be denied; and 
since it happened that I was, in 
any case, due to attend business 
meetings on the. Continent, I 
arranged my programme to allow 
«a break of eight days for uninter- 
rupted devotion to leisure and 
the Rhine. I had cabled Craig 
from Brussels, and now here I 
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was, on the following day, being © 
driven by his wife through the 
historic streets of Bonn towards 
Bad Godesberg. Beneath me I 
had the sensation of experiencing — 
the ultimate in cushioned pro- 
gress; above me was a completely 
transparent roof, fashioned in 
sky-blue perspex: behind me, 
an unpredictable postilion, stood 
‘Junior.’ And ahead lay eight 
days which, at this stage, I could 
visualise with only one certainty, 
that they would prove neither 
dull nor unadventurous. 


From the outset of my stay 
with them, it was abundantly 
clear to me that my host and 
hostess were intent upon making 
their British guest feel at home. 
They set out to accomplish this 
in such a kindly, utterly unobtru- 
sive manner that I felt beholden 
to accept it, even if at times their 
thoughtfulness appeared to be 
based on an exaggerated concep- 
tion of our peculiarities as 
an Island race, as well as upon 
the misguided assumption that 
we were all inflexibly cast in 
the same restricted mould. My 
earliest experience of this was 
concerned with the—to me—all- 
important matter of my beer. 
It took me two days before I felt 
assured of causing no offence to 
Craig by pleading that my bottle 
of Lager might—like his—be 
drawn from supplies in the 
refrigerator instead of from a 
case he kept, solely for my 
consumption, close to the electric 
cooker. Craig’s immediate re- 
action to my plea appeared to 
be one rather of astonishment 
than offence.. Uttering a rather 
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bewildered, ‘‘ Well—what do 
you know!”’ he immediately set 
about adjusting matters in ac- 
cordance with what he might well 
have figured as being my rapidly 
developing conversion to Ameri- 
can tastes. That he was im- 
pressed by it was obvious from 
the fact that he presently hailed 
Thelma with, ‘*‘ Honey—lI got 
noos for you,’ and drew her 
attention to the apparent phe- 
nomenon of a Britisher imbibing 
his beer from a frosted glass. I 
was soon to discover, also, their 
anxiety to cater for the idiosyn- 
crasies of the English in other 
directions as well. They were, it 
seemed, adherents to a belief, so 
popular in America, that their 
trans - Atlantic cousins prefer 
tepid drinks, but that other 
comforts must essentially 
within the cold and spartan 
tradition. Thus it was that my 
initial satisfaction in finding that 
Craig and Thelma occupied an 
apartment agreeably equipped 
with central heating—off-setting 
the chill Rheingau air of early 
May—terminated abruptly upon 
my being introduced to my bed- 


room. There the system had 


been deliberately turned off; 
and, as though this in itself were 
not sufficient to make the 
Britisher feel at home, the ges- 
ture was supplemented by a 
northerly blast from wide-open 
windows and the provision of a 
single thin blanket upon my bed. 
_A surreptitious search for the key 


that would reintroduce the beni-: 


son of hot water into my radiator 
proved fruitless: much worse 
was the discovery that the 
detachable handle employed to 
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operate the windows proved 
equally elusive. Hating to dis- 


illusion my hosts on their appar- 
ent beliefs regarding the British 
way of life by asking for the 
necessary appliances, I slept in 
my dressing-gown with all my 
other clothes piled above the 
meagre bed-cover; but these — 
self-provided ancillaries were in- 
sufficient to prevent me from tip- 
toeing out to the bathroom at 
intervals during the night with 
the sole object of restoring at 
least a degree of circulation to 
my Own system. 

As though to extend this hair- 
shirted hospitality to the full, 
Craig never failed to prepare a 


‘bath for me each morning drawn 


exclusively from the cold tap. 
For a time this final imposition 
was easily evaded by a surrep- 
titious splashing with the foot 
accompanied by a snatch of 
exhilarating song. That was 
until the unforgettable occasion . 
of an early-morning start when 
Craig, with his passion for main- 
taining ‘ skedule,’ insisted upon 
the time-saving device of our 
occupying the bathroom at one 
and the same time. As he shaved 
himself before the mirror above 
the wash-basin, one eye remained 
so focused upon my reflection 
that I was left with no option but 
to preserve face and immerse 
myself fully. I was out of the 
bath again in no time at all, 
utterly incapable of restraining 
a wild bellow which probably 
surpassed in volume that attrib- 
uted to Archimedes upon his 
discovering—in somewhat simi- 
lar circumstances—the principle 
of specific gravity. It startled 
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Craig to such an extent that he 
narrowly averted severance of 
his left ear, and provoked from 
him a muffled oath followed by 
the dry comment that he would 
prefer me to stick to my snatches 
of song. He appeared, however, 
to be none the less impressed; for 
later on he was again to hail his 
wife with the overture, ‘‘ Honey, 
I got noos for you,’’ and then he 
related, contrary, I imagined, to 
her earlier belief, that ‘ this guy ’ 
actually did immerse himself in 
that ‘ice-tub’ each morning. 
Thus became established in their 
minds—or so I fondly presumed 
—a reputation for hardihood 
that was quite unmerited, and 
which I profoundly hoped would 
not be subjected to further 
stringent tests. 

Now, whereas one takes note 
of immediate impressions, I find 
that a retrospective view of 
happenings written after a lapse 
of several weeks generally pro- 
duces a more balanced record. 
And, at this interval, my mind 
is as conscious of a budding 
doubt as it is of a growing 
certainty. I find myself increas- 
ingly suspicious that Craig and 
Thelma were endowed with a 
puckish humour that was im- 
mediately disguised by the ‘ dead- 
pan’ expressions with which it 
was directed towards pulling the 
Britisher’s leg. Even were this 
so, the certainty remains that I 
—nhever an unwilling victim 
to subtle wit—could not have 
wished for better company with 
which to share successive scenes 
of high and historical beauty. 

The first and most lasting was 
immediately before us, since it 
was commanded from the high 
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balcony of my friends’ apart- 
ment. And however far we 
travelled along either bank of the 
Rhine, or of its tributaries the 
Ahr and the Mosel—indeed as 
far south as the Neckar—I was 
always content, between times, 
to relax and look towards the 
Siebengebirge. More immedi- 
ately before us lay a happily 
situated reach of the winding 
river which must be the most 
consistently busy among all the 
world’s great waterways. Not 
once can I recall having glanced 
down upon that curving two- 
mile stretch without seeing a 
long tow of barges moving pon- 
derously—albeit with a quiet 
grace—against the stream to the 
south, or more swiftly mancuv- 
ring with the flow towards 
Holland. The Rhine barges, to 
me at least, are almost as 
legendary as are the surviving — 
strongholds of the Robber Barons 
by which they pass; and to 
whom in mediw#val days their 
earliest prototypes were constant 
prey. And, as each tow goes by, 
one seldom takes note of the 
drab cargoes of naked coal and 
ore, or ponders what deep-laden 
mysteries may be stored beneath 
a tarpaulin: one’s eye more 
readily delights in the gaily 
painted little homesteads built 
within their prows; for they 
house a perpetually floating 
community whom one envies for 
their undoubted independence 
from the Bureaucratic Barons 
of contemporary times. Inevi- 
tably, with the backcloth of the 
Siebengebirge as well, one’s mind 
must alternate between a legend- 
ary past and a more realistic 
present. More prominent among 
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Brothers Grimm—was that of 


Snow White and the Seven 


' Dwarfs. The more up-to-date 
reality is that, within the modern 
hotel built upon Petersberg, two 
men—one with megalomania and 
_ the other with an umbrella—met 
in 1938. 

Both these aspects of the 


Siebengebirge—the ancient and 


the modern—were to have.minor 
sequels in the form of conversa- 
tions I had on the balcony over- 
looking them. The first was 
with Oraig, who affected his 
‘dead-pan’ expression when I 
mentioned the legend and ques- 
tioned how much of it had not, 
in fact, sprung from the imagina- 
tion of the Grimms. 

Grimms!” he exclaimed 
as though the name was utterly 
without account. ‘‘ Now surely 
every good Britisher knows that 
Snow White was the brain-child 
of Disney alone.’’ 

I looked at him quickly, 
sufficiently so I thought to detect 
just the suggestion of a twinkle 
that might belie the sincerity of 
an otherwise solemn mien. And 
instantly I was rewarded by one 
of those very rare moments of 
inspiration which more generally 
occur to one long after they have 
lost the potential of effective- 
ness. | 

‘Educate me further by 
answering this,’ I demarded. 
‘Was July the fourth really 
George Washington’s birthday ?”’ 

There was a moment’s silence 
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the seven weoded hills are 
the outstanding peaks of the 
-Drachenfels and the Petersberg. 
The legend that sprang from 
within that setting—eventually 
to become immortalised by the 
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before the explosion. This came 
not as the eruption of an out- 
raged mind, but in the expulsion 
of a guffaw fortissimo as prelude 
to sustained and uncontrollable 
laughter. It was some time be- 
fore Craig wiped his eyes, treated 
his thigh to a final slap, and then 
remarked with almost reverent 
respect, ‘‘O-kay. Touché. I 
withdraw Walt Disney.” 

It was upon reflection of that 
incident that I was prompted— 
tao long afterwards—to start 
wondering if the warm beer, the 
spartan bedroom and the ice- 
cold bath were not all provided 
with much the same tongue-in- 
the-cheek brand of delicious mis- 
chief. I should dearly love to 
know; but patently it would be 
wasted effort to put the question 
to Craig or Thelma when I 
return their hospitality over 
here. In its more sadistic 
moments, however, my mind 
toys with the idea of some less 
subtle reprisal. Instead, for 
instance, of showing them the 
already promised delights of the 
Scottish capital, the Trossachs 
and Deeside, I have thoughts of 
treating them to a full five days 
of Test cricket. I can imagine 
no ordeal more tormenting to 
essential Americans. 

The minor sequel to the 
modern aspect of those same 
seven hills was provided by 
Gretchen, whose main job in life 
—and a full-time one in itself— 
was that of nursemaid to ‘Junior,’ 
a task to which this thirty-year- 
old German girl contributed 
unbounded devotion combined 
with the harsher resources of a 
lion-tamer. As she told me, of 
necessity on the _ instalment 
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system, the history of her forma- 
tive years lived between the 
onset and debacle of the Third 
Reich, I learned that only 
recently had she discovered that 
love was &@ more natural instinct 
than hate; and that which she 
lavished upon her charge was the 
earliest expression of what was, 
to her, an entirely new emotion. 
That, despite it, she was still 
able to cope with his ruambustious 
nature—indeed, by a look, to 
command instant obedience—I 
attributed to a legacy from her 
years as a leader of Hitler Youth. 
Gretchen’s story was not just 
that of a young life set against 
a totalitarian background; it 
was one that had been dedicated 
to fanatical activity in the Nazi 
cause. Now de-Nazificated and 
thoroughly deflated, her attitude 
(in common with that of many 
other once-blind believers in 
Hitler’s infallibility whom I have 
met since the war) appeared to 
incline more towards self-pity 
than acknowledgment of any 
responsibility for the wider 
effects of such misguided ad- 
herence. One’s mind harked 
back to the times of. mass 
hysteria and the Horst Wessel, 
to the wild Heil’s of adulation, 
the unending banner-processions 
and the interminable high-step- 
ping march of jack-boots, as 
Gretchen, herself so identified 
with that pageantry, lifted her 
eyes to the white-fronted build- 
ing high up on Petersberg and 
remarked in tones of simple 
innocence: ‘‘ What a lot of 
trouble could have been saved 
for Germany if Herr Chamberlain 
had not been so respectable ! ”’ 
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The day following my arrival 
in Bad Godesberg was quietly 
historical. It was that upon 
which sovereignty was restored 
to West Germany, and I was 
surprised to find that even in 
Bonn the occasion was confined 
to formality rather than marked 
by any mass celebrations among 
the populace. From Craig’s 
office window I witnessed the 
official comings and goings— 
including that of Dr Adenauer— 
carried through without ostenta- 
tion or popular acclaim; and I 
was left wondering if the West 
German people would have 
appeared less apathetic if their 
freedom had been regained under 
@ maniac rather than by a 
Chancellor who was ‘ respect- 
able.’ 

‘** Does this alter things for you 
personally ? ’ I asked Craig. 

‘** A little, I guess,” he replied. . 
‘** Until noon today I was Head 
of Department in H.I.C.0.G. 
I’ve since become either Coun- 
cillor or First Secretary (Wash- 
ington haven’t gotten round to 
deciding that yet) in the Ameri- 
can Embassy.” 

I congratulated him; and 
simultaneously the elusive signifi- 
cance of those now obsolete 
initials became known to me; 
for I caught sight of some work- 
men removing from the precincts 
a large sign-board upon which 
was inscribed H.I.gh C.O.mission 
G.ermany. It struck me as being 
& cumbersome method of deriving 
initials and, nudging Craig with 
my elbow, I observed that it was 
a typical example of American 
disregard for the orthodox. This 
was received with silence; but 
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I should have known that Craig 
was not one to allow such 
@ remark to pass without—if 
not riposte—some counter that 
would prove the more deadly 
through delay. 

We drove home south along a 
double carriage-way, down the 
middle of which were high trees 
eclipsing a view of the traffic 
going in the opposite direction. 
By the same token those who 
travelled in a northerly direction 
were denied any view at all of a 
palatial edifice of modern -con- 
struction which, since noon, had 
become re-styled the British 
Embassy. Some distance past 
the entrance, Craig informed 
me that the only way in which 
I could appreciate its imposing 
frontage was to turn my head 
and view it through the rear 
window of the car. I did so and 
realised that since it was set at 
right-angles to the road, facing 
the direction in which we were 
going, it was a stately sight that 


normally would be denied com- 


pletely to travellers in both 
directions. 

me?” drawled Craig. 
‘* To look at it gives you a pain 
in the neck—doesn’t it ? ” 

I admitted he had a point 
there—if he was using the 
expression in its literal sense. 

* And d’you know why ? ”’ he 
went on. ‘“‘ Your Government 
architects in Whitehall who 
designed the lay-out were so 
_ darned orthodox they wouldn’t 
even allow for the Continental 
rule of the road.” 

I could offer no ‘ come-back ’ 
on that one. Indeed the more I 
thought about it the more uneasy 
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became my feeling that there 
might be some truth in his 
explanation. 


Over succeeding: days the 
Rhine and its tributaries were to 
unfold for our delight a variety 
of ever-changing scenes which, 
as though their own natural 
loveliness were insufficient, must 
each, it seemed, be enriched by 
the splendour of legend. There 
was less variety in the accepted 
ritual of our progress. Ensconced 
in comfort along a wide sofa set 
within a heated greenhouse upon 
wheels, we invariably made our 
way not only in the same order 
of seating, but with no inter- 
change of individual and self- 
imposed contributions to our 
common welfare. There was 
no element of pre-arrangement 
about this; we just fell auto- 
matically into an acceptable 
form of routine. Craig drove 
continuously, tirelessly, and 
often at great speed; but 
always with an effortless, un- 
ruffled efficiency which gave me 
a rare degree of confidence. At 
the same time he never appeared 
to lack reserves of concentration 
sufficient to react, more often 
than not unfavourably, upon the 
running commentaries of his 


wife and myself. When these 


appeared not to lend themselves 
either to argument or acid obser- 
vation, it became his habit to 
foster a controversial discussion 
aimed solely at arousing the 
Britisher from his traditional 
attitude of sang-froid. In this 
Craig was seldom to record 
failure.and, as consequence, 
there were occasions when a 
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slight frown of bewilderment 
clouded the classic brow of 


Thelma who, with a well-bred 


air of non-partisanship, was 
seated between us. Now and 
then, however, the cross-fire 
developed an intensity which 
proved too much even for the 
legacy of her upbringing, and 
the frown gave way to a sharp 
injunction uttered in terms that 
would have caused pain to her 
New England forebears. Having 
reduced both flanks to polite 
silence, Thelma would then re- 
turn to one among several books 
of reference that invariably 
travelled on her lap, and read 
aloud to us from the point at 
which she had been interrupted 
—a point, I might add, which 
in situ would by now be a number 
of miles behind us. This was not 
without immediate anxiety for 
me in my self-appointed task of 
pathfinder. Frequently did it 
happen, following upon a quite 
irrelevant tussle of wits with 
Oraig, that I would consult my 
maps, with growing apprehension 
await enlightenment from the 
next signpost, and then have to 
suggest that he turn the car 
about, retrace his route for five 
kilometres, and look out for. the 
little turning on the left. 

It was on our earliest expedi- 
tion, planned with a view to 
savouring in turn the vistas 
afforded by the valleys of the 
Ahr and the Mosel, that any 
faith in my ability to follow a 
prescribed route became a matter 
confined to myself. I directed 
Oraig to steer west at Mehlem 
instead of continuing south to 


the wider road that curves away 


? 
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from the Rhine at Remagen. No 
suspicion of this inexcusable 
lapse on my part became mani- 
fest until we discovered our- 
selves, still many miles north 
of the Ahr, at Rheinbach. In 
the meantime an unsuspecting 
Thelma had regaled us with all 
that the guide-books had to say 
about Ahrweiler (as we drove 
through Berkum), pointed out 
the ruined castle of Archbishop 
von Hochstaden at Altenahr 
(whieh was in reality the lesser 


edifice at Adendorf) and read us 


a short history of Nurburg (as 
we gazed out upon Meckenheim). 
The approaches to Rheinbach 
are too well posted to allow any 
further illusions about our im- 
mediate whereabouts and the 
error of my ways. As realisa- — 
tion of this dawned upon Craig 
he drew the car to a gradual halt, 
carefully applied the hand-brake, 
and then, supporting his elbow 
on the wheel, he rested a cheek 
upon the palm of his hand ; thus 
posed in an attitude of speechless 
resignation he looked down with 
sorrow upon his wife. Still 
choosing to ignore any evidence 
of my existence, he presently 
tapped her on the shoulder. 
‘*Say, Honey—I got noos for 
wee. 

Thinking fit to cut short what 
I could only anticipate as being 
a prelude to my own personal 
discomfiture, I assumed my 
cheerful idiot expression and 
butted in with ‘“‘I say—fright- 
fully sorry—but I appear to have 
put up a black !”’ 

Craig’s jaw dropped, then 
momentarily quivered. Obvi- 
ously he was struggling against 
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ruination of his pose by outright 
laughter ; and it seemed appro- 
priate that I should press home 
my own act in the hopes, thereby, 
of evading the sentence of 


withering sarcasm to which I> 


would otherwise become subject. 

‘* That means to say,’ I went 
on, “what I’ve actually and 
definitely done is to blot my 
copy-book.”’ 

That was enough for Craig. 
His outburst of unrestrained 
laughter would have consider- 
ably shocked the late Lord 
Chesterfield ; and his enjoyment 
_ of two typically English expres- 
sions, evidently quite new to 
him, displaced from his mind 
any other matters of immediate 
moment. 

It only remained for Thelma 
to remark, rather ruefully, that 
I had succeeded, though she 
hoped unintentionally, in making 
a complete monkey out of her ; 
then, having tossed all her guide- 
books onto the back seat, she 
rested her head on her husband’s 
still shaking shoulder, folded her 
arms and said, ‘‘ Guess this is 
where I take a nap from now on.” 
We had little option but to 
drive steadily west through 
Kheinbach, trusting that a road 
to the south would shortly direct 
us towards the rivers we sought. 
While Craig contented himself 
with audible endeavours to apply 
ah exaggerated English accent 
to ‘putting up a black,’ and 
‘blotting my copy-book,’ I 
applied some heavy concentra- 
tion to the maps and noted that 
some miles ahead of us there 
were clear indications of a minor 

Lake District. 
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‘* Just carry straight on,” I 
kept repeating, as the car was 
slowed down at each approaching 
turn, we’ll happen upon 
them.”’ | 

Craig was in a philosophical 
mood; not even disposed: te 
inquire what ‘they’ might be. 
Temporarily denied the services 
of his wife in the role of 
historian-cum-legend reader, he 
displayed no interest in our 
passage through the spired town 
of Euskirchen, and appeared 
equally unimpressed by the 
ramparts of Zolpich and the 
medieval turrets at Nideggen. 
Personally, I was grateful to 
him; for I found a _ better 
contentment.in the naked beauty 
of such architectural landmarks 
unclothed by the adornment of 
doubtful legend. To me they 
were sufficient in themselves to 
reflect an abiding atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages wherein one’s 
imagination might weave its own 
pattern of romance—less harsh, 
perhaps, than the prosaic details 
of reality. 

Presently we were swerving 
steeply upwards through a 
series of ‘ Devil’s Elbow’ bends 
hewn through a forest of tower- 
ing pines. I prayed silently that 
the summit might afford me the 
amende honorable and some re- 
ward to Craig for an unsurpassed 
display of skill at the wheel. 

And, indeed, within moments 


we were looking down upon 


Heinbach and the shining 
stretches of water known as 
Rurtalsperre Schwammemanuel 
nestling among the wooded 
heights at the north-western 
edge of the Eifel. It was 
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propitious that we should have 
happened upon the grandeur of 
this scenery through accident 
rather than by design; for it 
caught Craig and Thelma un- 
awares, and had a sufficiency of 
unexpected loveliness to restrain 
him from voicing his apprecia- 
tion, and her from relaying aloud 
brittle references to it from the 
guide-books. 

After Craig had parked us on 
the verge overlooking the valley, 
we all relaxed to enjoy the view 
and one of Thelma’s scrupu- 
lously prepared picnic lunches. 
For her husband, this was 
supplemented by a single bottle 
of Lager, withdrawn from a 
container packed with chippings 
of ice, which he proceeded to 
dispatch without invitation to 
aid, and with every appearance 
of relish. My innocent inquiry 
whether I might locate one for 
myself beneath the bonnet of the 
car caused Thelma to exclaim, 
‘*My—I almost forgot!’ She 
then produced from the depths 
of her hamper—insisting that it 
was for my delight alone—a full- 
sized bottle of Pernod which, 
with an air of triumph, she 
uncorked, presenting me with a 
generous portion of the contents 
in @ sherry-glass. 

I had not touched Pernod 
(nor had the slightest desire to 
do so) since my unsuccessful 
experiment with it on the even- 
ing I had first met my American 
friends aboard ship. But I had 
reckoned without Thelma’s stan- 
dard of excellence as a hostess, 
which embraced the memory to 
recall the apparent tastes, habits 
or idiosyncrasies of her guests. 
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As supplement, she kept at home 
an aide-mémoire in the form of 
an alphabetical index of every- 
one who had dined at her table, 
with a note of the menu appli- 
cable to each occasion and, for 
future reference, a red_ tick 
against any course or wine that 
had called forth favourable com- 
ment. Thus he, or she, would be 
served with it again at the next 
opportunity. Since such ‘solici- 
tude for the enjoyment of others 
is rare—even among American 
women—I trusted that my 
acquired distaste for Pernod, 
particularly at this hour and in 
these surroundings, was not too 
ill-disguised. I took one or two 
perfunctory sips from my glass, 
and was just positioning myself 
so as to toss the remainder 
surreptitiously out of the window 
when I observed Craig out of the 
corner of my eye. He had 
drawn. his hat well down over his 
nose and was lolling back with 
his fingers laced behind his head. 
At that moment he elected to 
address himself to me in hyper- 
bolical accents of English. ‘I 
say! Be British, old boy, and 
finish the jolly old bottle.” 
Needless to say I had neither 
the ready answer nor the ability 
to manage more than the 
remains of my glass. I reserved 
my reply while Thelma reserved 
the bottle for subsequent pro- 
duction (with the inevitable 
accompaniment of a sherry-glass), 
only, it seemed, at times that 
were either incongruous or inop- 
portune. I regret to record that 
I was left with lingering doubts 
about the sincerity of Thelma’s 
solicitude for my well-being when 
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ever she chose to ordain that it 
was obviously my ‘ Moment for 
Pernod.’ With mingled feelings 
of immediate discomfort, and 
lasting relief, I saw the end of 
the bottle some four days later, 
when I was able to afford it 
decent burial in some woods by 
_ the road to Darmstadt shortly 
after dawn. My hostess had 
prescribed the final measures of 
it for my breakfast, following 
what I have reason to remember 
as an over-extravagant dinner 


at the Bruckenkeller in Frank-. 


furt-on-Main the previous even- 
ing. 


Chiefly, I suppose, because I 
had gone to Germany with the 
main object of viewing the Rhine 
Castles, I felt obliged to allow 
myself to be conducted through 
a limited number of them. With 
the exception of Marksburg, 
‘which towers high on a rocky 
peak above Braubach and con- 
tains innumerable relics of real 
historical interest, I found that 
I was more content just to look 
up at them from a long way 


down. Regarding them thus, 


from afar, had the effect of 
- broadening the canvas on which 
they appeared—in restoration or 
in ruin—as a continuous chain 
of sentinels. My imaginative 
mind delighted to trace the 
colourful and romantic pattern 
of medieval days, while ignoring 
the more drab and barbaric. In 
simpler terms, I preferred to link 


the Rhine Castles with their 


legends of fair ladies and brave 
adventurous men, rather than 
associate them with the harsher 
realities of the Robber Barons. 
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For instance, at Andernach I 
could visualise the lovely and 
virtuous Genovefa looking out 
from her ivory tower awaiting 
Siegfried’s return from the Holy 
Wars: again, looking up towards 
the ivy-clad ruins of Leibenstein 
and Sterrenberg, I could picture 
the hostile brothers, Henry and 
Conrad, jousting for the hand 
of the golden-haired Angela. 
Only by way of contrast did my 
thoughts hark back to Arch- 
bishop Hatto, imperious prelate 
and founder of the Rhine Tolls— 
indeed the first and foremost 
among the Robber’ Barons. 
Though history may be kinder 
to him, the legend relates that 
this despotic Divine dealt a little 
summarily with large numbers of 
his starving flock by locking 
them in a barn and setting fire 
to it. If there is foundation for 
this, I hope that the story of the 


plague of mice that was eventu- 


ally to pursue him to his island 
tower—there to devour him by 
slow process—is equally factual. 

This is to emphasise that I, 
for one, and unjustifiably as 
may be, prefer to endow the 
castles on the Rhine with the 
full colours of chivalry. As 


I looked up at them in turn, 


often as a shaft of sun touched 
upon ® crumbling turret, I 
translated them as being, in 
the main, the only still-existing 
monuments such as inspired the 
idylis immortalised by Tenny- 
son. Surely, within them, must 
have dwelt some Elaine—some 
counterpart to the lily maid of 
Astolat — guarding the sacred 
shield of quite another Lancelot ; 
some Geraint... and so my 
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mind ran on. With Craig and 
Thelma as company, these were 
unpractical excursions of an 
imagination which I thought it 
wiser to keep to myself. Thelma 
was by no means so restrained in 
her passion for detail. Craig, as 
ever, contented himself with 


droll comment, unless he was. 


aroused from his air of lethargy 
by the introduction of some 
controversial topic far removed 
from the castles on the Rhine. 
Journeying in a_ southerly 
direction along the west bank of 
the river, we halted a few miles 
short of Remagen and took the 
car-ferry across to Unkel. I was 
about to protest that this was a 
waste of time and money, since, 
even if there were no other 
bridges across the Rhine, recent 
history must be sadly at fault if 
there was not one at Remagen 
itself. I kept silent, however, 
when remembered having 
noticed, among Thelma’s other 
text-books, a 
pamphlet prepared by the United 
States Occupational Authorities 


detailing highlights from the 


Allied Campaign in Europe. Had 
I made reference to the unblown 
bridge at Remagen, I might well 
have found myself listening to 
considerably more than I had 
bargained for. We had taken 
the ferry, it transpired, in order 
to treat ourselves to a better and 
more prolonged view of the 
Gothic twin-towered Apollin- 
aris Church. Thelma’s disserta- 
tion upon it did not include the 
answer to the one question that 
immediately sprang to my Philis- 
tine mind. 

‘Do you suppose it has any 
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connection,’ I asked Oraig, 
‘‘ with the water? ”’ 

Craig looked blanker than . 
usual. ‘‘ What water? ” 

‘Well, in England,’ I ex- 
plained, ‘‘ we sometimes dilute 
our whisky with it.” 

that so!”’ He turned to 
his wife. ‘‘ Honey—did you read 
out anything about some hot 
springs. .. 

We drove on, along the east 
bank through the walled town of 
Linz, past the vineyards of 
Dattenberg and rapidly south 
towards Coblenz. I was relieved 
that we did not pause by the 
restored fortress at Ehrenbreit- 
stein ; for I remembered that it 
served as General Pershing’s 
headquarters after the Kaiser’s 
War, and Thelma might well 
have supplied herself—and us— 
with an account of the closing 
stages of that earlier conflict 
written for American enlighten- 
ment. As it was, I was much 
more interested in the authen- 
ticity of what she read to us 
about. Lahneck, the most im- 
posing among the castles I had 
so far set eyes upon. I should 
have appreciated the opportunity 
to look over that thirteenth- 
century stronghold, particularly 
since, in its defence, there had 
died the last of the Knights- 
Templar. But only a short 
distance ahead lay Braubach, 
above which stands Marksburg— 
in my ultimate view the most 
majestic of them all. 

It would be over-simplification 
to relate—as Craig in his casual 
manner well might do—that 
we drove steeply up through 
its thickly wooded approaches, 


junched at the inn set upon its 
foremost rampart, glanced a long 
way down to the Rhine below, 
and then began to look the whole 
place over. But I found every- 
thing—either visable or implied 
—about Marksburg quite breath- 
taking and utterly beyond my 
- powers of description. In history 
it dates back to Celtic times, and 
it is the only Castle on the Rhine 
which—alas! until the final days 
of the last war—remained un- 
touched by the storms of Time. 
Within, it is preserved with its 
trappings in such a manner that 
I even found it unnecessary to 
draw on any part of my imagina- 
tion to visualise the way of 
medieval life in a feudal castle. 
I found a completeness and a 
content about it—almost as 
though I, myself, might once 
have lived within those solid 
rock-hewn walls. So strong was 
this strange impression that I 
dropped back, well behind my 
friends, who had chartered the 


services of the resident ‘English- — 


speaking ’ guide. 

Only much later, after we had 
turned east at Lorch to make a 
detour through Bad Schwalbach 
and the mountain forests of 
Taunus towards Weisbaden, did 
the full comedy of Thelma and 
_ the courier at Marksburg really 
strike me. Though I had re- 
mained for much of the time out 
of earshot, two factors were 
apparent to me. First, as is 


frequently the case with guides 
to historic monuments the world 
over, he had relayed his set- 
piece on such innumerable oc¢a- 
sions that its import no longer 
held any significance for him 
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(that is, of course, with the 
exception of the invariable climax 
which, accompanied by a bow, is 
to the effect that guides are only 
sustained by the generosity of the 
public whom it is their privilege 
to conduct); secondly this partic- 
ular valet de place was obviously 
akin to certain English singers of 
Italian opera whose platform 
accents are impeccable but who, 
through utter inability to ask the 


way, might easily become lost to 


posterity on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. He, by the same token, 
had obviously learnt his English 
exposition of Marksburg phoneti- 
cally. As a consequence, snatches 
of exchange such as these were to 
reach my ears. 


Guide: ‘‘ Naw int a-leven cent- 
aury de Heinrich vier 6 commin 
ere tek refugee from ees 

Thelma: ‘ Pardon me. Guess 
that was the twelfth century. 
Says here the ill-fated Emperor 
was pursued by his son up the 
right bank of the Rhine in 
1105 A.D.” 

(Pause) 

Guide: ‘‘ Ja. Int a-leven cent- 
aury de Heinrich vier...’ 

And later, 

Guide: ‘* Der Cont von Katzen- 
slenbogen mithout gonceiving 

Thelma: ‘‘ Pardon, what was 
that. you said ? ”’ 

Guide (laboriously): ‘* Der Cont 
von Katzenslenbogen mithout 
gonceiving sorn the schloss e 
com to odders—furst der Duk 
Nassau, den. . .”’ 

Thelma: ‘“ Pardon me again. It 
says that when the family of 
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Katzenslenbogen was left with- 
out male issue (guess that’s 
what you mean) the property 
first fell to the Landgraf of 
Hessen until it was taken over 
by the Duke of Nassau.”’ 

(Long pause) 

Guide: ‘*Ja,Ja. Furst de Duk 
Nassau, den der Landgraf von 
Hessen. .. .”’ 


After that I had dropped 
quickly out of the immediate 
picture and found my way 
unaided (as I might well have 
done in medixval days) from the 
Baronial Hall of Knights to the 
‘ Ladys - Apartement,’ handily 
situated next door. 


We were in Weisbaden pre- 
cisely at five o’clock ; and I was 
as delighted, as Craig was dis- 
gusted, at Thelma’s insistence 
upon our stopping long enough to 
enjoy the traditionally English 
cup of tea. I sensed that she 
knew there was nothing which, 
at that moment, would have 
satisfied me more; and I loved 
her dearly for it. Craig, on the 
other hand, maintained his atti- 
tude of silent contempt; and 
consequently, far from taking 
him seriously, I delighted in 
piling on the agony. I suggested 
that he should regard our weak- 
ness for afternoon tea as gener- 
ously as did the French; and 
related to him how I had once 
stopped at a wayside café, not 
far from Le Touquet, which 
boasted the inviting, though 
slightly ingenuous, sign ‘ Le five- 
o’clock a toute heure.’ 

Craig’s appreciation of that 
anecdote had worn off by the 
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time we were driving eastwards 
towards Frankfurt, and it was 
apparent that our tea-drinking 
had inspired in him a wish to be 
provocative. To the best of my 
memory, the subsequent ex- 
changes were much as follows: 
‘** You quit work for it in the 
afternoon ; is that so? ”’ 


‘Certainly we do. Every- 
thing stops for tea.”’ 
“You don’t say! Figure 


that’s an awful lot of time, 
drinking an awful lot of tea! 
What started that? ” 

It was difficult to restrain 
some appropriate reference to a 
‘tea-party ’ in Boston; what I 
did say, however, could not have 
roused him more; it was one 
word only—‘ Tradition.’ 

It made Oraig wince. Then he 
rested both elbows on the wheel | 
(an attitude he normally reserved 
for driving the autobahns) and 
licked his lips. By the manner 
in which he opened his mouth to 
speak and then checked himself, 
I found myself a little uncertain 
whether or not he was about to 
abandon his act and express him- 
self in all seriousness. Eventu- 
ally it came out: “ This darned 
Tradition! We get along fine 
without it.” 

His jaw was firmly set, and it 
seemed obvious that inadver- 
tently I had touched him on the 
raw. Now Craig was—and is— 
among the nicest Americans I 
have known. I would have 
hated any serious differences to 
develop between us. 

“‘Of course you do,” I said 
quietly ; and I was prepared to 
leave it at that. But not so, 
Craig. | 


| 
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‘* What is Tradition ? Explain 
it to me—will you ? ” 

I thought for a moment or two. 
‘* Well—it’s best described, I 
suppose, 
unspoken that is handed down. 
You see, there are a great many 
ancient monuments in Britain : 
the older seats of learning for 
example, the Brigade of Guards 
if you like, certainly the Navy— 


and others; each of which has 


built up, over long years, a tradi- 
tion of its own. You see...” 

I really felt that, given a 
chance, I could have waxed 
eloquent, though no doubt some- 
what pontifically, on that theme. 
But Craig was questioning again, 
‘“ Just an old British custom. 
Is that right? ” 

‘Not essentially, by any 
means. It should have struck 
you that there was quite a touch 
of it about Lahneck and Marks- 
burg.” 

‘* Hell! They’re not like your 
Balliol College, Oxford; they’re 
dead ! ”’ 

‘* Maybe. So are the Knights- 
Templar. 
them something which cannot 
be destroyed. However hard 
you try, you: just cannot kill 
Tradition.” 

; “Then I guess none of the 

three of us is likely to become 
traditional,’ put in Thelma, so 
long as Craig goes on steering 
with his elbows.” 


Thelma had that happy knack 


of reducing our exchanges to 
ridicule whenever she considered 
either that her husband was 
becoming acrimonious or that I 
was being over-pompous—or, 


more often, both. 


as being something | 


But they leave behind — 
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But it did not quite end there. 
I gave the matter much silent 
thought as we drove along the 
north bank of the Main and 
eventually drew up at our hotel 
in Frankfurt. I concluded, 
rightly or wrongly, that Craig, 
like many good Americans, was 


at heart envious of ancient 


institutions which were naturally 
missing from the pattern of the 


New World. But he was much 


too proud of his own country 
ever to admit it. 

I have already touched upon 
our extravagant dinner at the 
Bruckenkeller. Here was a 
choice of cuisine and wine that 
was irresistible, and an atmo- 
sphere that I could only compare 
to that of the Greichenbeisl in 
Vienna. Here, too, I thought, 
was @ welcome opportunity of 
returning some of the hospitality 
I had received from Thelma 
and Craig; and I proceeded to 
order lavishly in the knowledge 
that, although I was short of 
currency I had not, as yet, 
cashed even one of my travellers’ 
cheques. 

As the wine flowed, so did the 
extracts from Thelma’s reference 
to the establishment ‘. . . where 
Goethe in the bloom of his youth 
shared enchanted hours with 
the charming Demoiselle de la 
Roche, you will find today, that 
time passes all too swiftly in 
merry rounds of drink and 
laughter. ...’ Oraig and I 
considered she had reached an 
appropriate point at which to 
end her reading; and we raised 
our glasses—first to her, and then 
to ourselves. I leaned slightly 
towards him and proclaimed my 
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wish to have the final word on the 
matter of Tradition. 

Oh no—not THAT ! pleaded 
Craig and buried his head in his 
hands. 

But the rich wine insisted 
upon my giving expression to a 
strong desire for our harmonious 
co-existence on all points. I just 
felt the evening was such a 
perfect one that it demanded no 
issue be left that might rankle. 
So it was that I invited his 
reflection upon the Pilgrim 
Fathers and in particular the 
heroic and indomitable pioneer- 
ing spirit of their successors. No 
doubt (as we applied justice to 
the second bottle) I became over- 
verbose in voicing my profound 
admiration for that immortal era 
of the Covered Waggon, and the 
long trek to the West, which 
gave birth to a Great Nation. 
* No race on earth,” I concluded, 
‘** can look back and boast a finer 
Tradition.”’ 

Thelma touched me on the arm 
and said a gentle “ Thank you,”’ 
while Craig raised his head— 
then his glass—and observed 
with every sign of sincerity, 
“ Boy! That was a mighty fine 
thing to say.” 

So, with mutual feelings of 
increased affection and respect, 
our little party drew to a close ; 


and net even presentation of the 


bill damped the glow of inward 
satisfaction I felt over the success 
of the evening. It would be 
nothing less than a privilege to 
pay for it. 

I am far from certain whether 
Craig felt the same way about it 
after the Head Waiter, almost 
prostrating himself with apolo- 
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gies, explained that the estab- 


lishment was not ‘ equipped ’ 
to change travellers’ cheques. 
Neither am I at all sure what 
may have been passing through 
Oraig’s mind as he opened his 
wallet, peeled off a great many 
German notes of high denomina- 
tion before reaching the astro- 
nomic figure of the bill, finally 
remarking, ‘‘ Forget about it. 
We must have this on the jolly 
old Covered Waggon.” 

The following morning we 
were, somewhat surprisingly, up 
betimes, and had travelled south 
through Darmstadt at that early 
hour when it is customary for 
country -folk to thrust their 
bedding out to air, through gaily 
painted shutters. It was no 
later than nine o’clock by the 
time we had driven up the 
Bergstrasse ; and the sweet air 
on the western slopes of the 
Odenwald had neutralised the 
after-effects of the Brucken- 
keller. At ten we were idling 
along by the gently flowing 
Neckar and in the very heart of 
Heidelberg. 

I was gratified to find, in 
contrast to the cities and villages 
of the Rhine, that this historic 
town—which savoured so much 
of ‘The Student Prince ’"—was 
untouched by the blemishes of 
war. The only ruins I saw were — 
a section of the north wing of 
Heidelberg’s majestic and other- 
wise magnificently preserved 
castle. After Thelma had re- 


layed to us the continuing 
chain of vicissitudes which had 
befallen this fortress, through 
siege and conquest down the 
a cruel 


centuries, it seemed 


: 
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stroke of fate that the immense 
turret, which lies intact and 
uncrumbled below 
should have been hurled down 
from the ramparts by @ flash of 
lightning. We were conducted 
through the whole imposing 
edifice from end to end, and 
from its heights down to the 
cellar where the dwarf, Perkeo— 
court jester and phenomenal 
toper—kept company with the 
huge barrel that holds fifty- 
thousand litres of wine. On this 
occasion, however, the guide who 
accompanied us was obviously a 
relic from the nobility, with a 
fearsome moustache and forbid- 
ding mien, which was probably 
why Thelma thought it better to 
cease checking up on his infor- 
mation after the first half-hour. 
We eventually had a late 
luncheon at the Restuarant 
‘ Perkeo’ which was generously 
furbished with statues of the 
little man and his flagon. There 
was also an immense lion carved 
in wood, which gave voice to a 
full-throated roar at varying 
intervals. I subsequently dis- 
covered that this life-like repre- 
sentation of the King of Beasts 
was an advertisement for the 
local brewery; and that it 
automatically gave voice as each 
new barrel was tapped in the 
cellar. Trade must have been 
fairly brisk on that warm after- 
noon; and I was left imagining 
that on a really sweltering 
evening, when the ‘ Perkeo’ was 
swarming with students, the roar 
must be almost continuous. 

It was Sunday: the banks and 
agencies were closed, and the 
landlords of the ‘ Perkeo’ and 
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the ‘ Red Ox,’ in turn, professed 
unfamiliarity with sterling 
travellers’ cheques; so I could 


hardly carp at Craig when, with 


his ‘ dead-pan’ expression, he 
remarked that we were feeding 
that day ‘ Traditionally ’—at the 
expense of the Pilgrim Fathers ! 

It was not until two days 
later, back in Bonn, that I was 
at last able to exchange my 
cheques for German currency ; 
and only with the utmost diffi- 
culty could I persuade Craig 
to accept any reimbursement 
against costs which, in the mean- 
time, had been debited in turn to 
William Penn, ‘ The Puritans of 
Plymouth,’ and a few among the 
earlier American Presidents ! 

As I saw it, most prominent 
among reflections on the Rhine 
was that cast by the high, 
forbidding mass of rock that 
rises sheer from the deeps on 
treacherous bend of the river 
opposite St Goar. It is probably 
superfluous to add that it is 
called Die Lorelei—immortalised 
by legend and the song of 
Henrich Heine—a fanciful 
fairy-tale which is known the 
world over. And yet, I almost 
allowed myself to be convinced 
by the caretaker at Schénburg 
Castle that a little more than the 
legend lives on. It was he who 
most gravely assured me that he 
was but one, among countless 
others in contemporary times, 
who on moonless nights had 
heard the notes of a woman’s 
voice, singing high upon the 
unassailable rock. 

As, at approaching twilight, 
we nosed our way down to the 
level of the Rhine to regain the 
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road north towards Coblenz and 
Godesberg, I belittled, in my 
mind, opportunists who told such 
tales so convincingly, solely, no 
doubt, with an eye to the tourist 
trade. Then, passing through 
St Goar, I looked back across the 
river at the face of the rock: 
viewed from that angle it 
assumes the grotesque profile of 
an ugly, outraged witch. As I 
turned away, I thought that, 
perhaps after all, I might have 
been a trifle unjust; for that 
last impression, gained in the 
gathering gloom, led me to 
believe that upon Die Lorelie 
anything unaccountable might 
happen. 


I stood on the bombed site in 
Bonn where I had descended 
from the skies eight days earlier. 
The helicopter that was to return 
me to Brussels was already 
hovering overhead, preparatory 
to landing. Though I was 
to be its only passenger as 
far as Cologne, I was not imme- 
diately unaccompanied: Craig 
and Thelma were there to see me 
off; and so were Gretchen and 
‘Junior.’ It was time to apply 
myself to the unhappy task of 
taking my leave from each of 
them in turn. 

First from Gretchen to whom 
I extended my hand. She hesi- 
tated, as though reluctant to 
accept such token of friendship 
from one whose race she had 
been drilled over years to hate 
and despise. But that was not 
the reason: she was an emo- 


tional girl, slightly overcome by 
the gesture and the fact that, a 
few minutes earlier, I had pre- 
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sented her with a hand-bag—a 
quite inexpensive affair in plastic 
—which she clutched to herself 
with both hands as though it 
were studded with diamonds. 
Now, with a torrent of intensity, 
words of gratitude flowed from 
her, the portent of which I 
gathered as implying that no 
man had ever given her a 
present before. I was grateful 
to Gretchen too: not only for 
having found the time to do my 
washing and ironing, but because 
she did not immediately open 
the bag. Had she done s0, 
my embarrassment would have 
become even more acute through 
her discovery that I had lined it 
with the residue of my German 
currency which, in all, amounted 
to rather more than I had paid 
for the token itself. 

In contrast, I turned my 
attentions from Gretchen to 
‘Junior.’ He had at least paid 
me the compliment of wearing 
the ‘Hopalong Cassidy’ suit 
which he had shown far more 
insistence than inhibition about 
my buying for him the previous 
day. ‘Junior’ was a character 
who knew what he wanted ; and 
it had proved a sheer waste of — 
time for me to try to fob him 
off with a clockwork toy at a 
quarter the cost. | 

“S’long, Cowboy,” I said, 
squatting down to his level. I 
saw his hand move to the 
holster that housed the water- 


‘pistol I had come to know so 


well; and I detected the wicked 
gleam in his eye as he realised 
he had caught my face at such 
close range. It was the moment 
for which I had been waiting ; 
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the opportunity I had antici- 
pated when I made a surrep- 
titious purchase on my own 
account at the same emporium 
that sold ‘Hopalong Cassidy ’ 
suits. It was not only a more 
powerful weapon, but it was 
equipped with a reservoir twice 
_the size of his ; I was quicker on 
the draw, too. Apart from 
‘Junior's’ surprise, the sus- 
tained pressure of water which 
fairly lifted the sombrero from 
his head and pursued it into the 
middle distance, astonished me 
a8 well. I had paid a pretty 
price for that outsize in water- 
pistols; but this effect was 
worth every pfennig of it to me. 

And, as her son, with alterna- 


ting shrieks of delight and ~ 


dismay, sped off to recover his 
hat, I turned to Thelma. I 
thanked her and said I would 
immediately set about warming 
the house, cooling the drinks, and 
laying in a stock of guide-books 
against her arrival in England. 
But she was evidently occupied 
with a matter of more immediate 
moment. As she came close and 
inclined her cheek towards mine, 
I prepared myself for an unex- 
pectedly tender farewell accom- 
panied, I had no doubt, by a 
droll inquiry from Craig on 
whether it was in keeping with 
jolly old British tradition. But 
my judgment was distressingly 
at fault. 

‘* Be a Honey,”’ she whispered, 
‘and slip that gun into my bag. 
I’ve itched for months to squirt 
back at that little hobbledehoy 
of mine.”’ 

I did so, of = and then 
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shook Craig warmly by the hand. 
We exchanged a few compli- 
ments suitable to the occasion ; 
and then he fingered his chin in 
a contemplative manner. 

‘* Say, there’s one thing bothers 
me,” he drawled. ‘‘ When we 
come over to England, guess I'd 
like to see those ‘ lobster-coats ’ 
of yours changing guard at 
Bucking-ham Palace.” 

“ Go on,” I said, fighting hard 
to avoid his eye. 

T was just figuring we better 
come over in the tourist season— 
before they quit doing it.” 


“Boy!” I exclaimed. 
“Listen to this: I got noos 
for 


And it was at that moment 
that the same pilot who had 
fought with the S.A.8. politely 
hustled me into the compart- 
ment, slid the door to, and 
climbed back into his box-seat. 

Within seconds, Thelma was 

clutching at her skirts and 
‘Junior’ chasing his sombrero 
again, a8 the rotors gathered 
momentum to ease us effort- 
lessly off the ground. There we 
hovered and swung for a moment 
or two before tilting forward— 
and so up and away. 
- I saw four diminishing figures 
still waving to me as we turned 
to follow the course of the 
Rhine; and then, with a feeling 
of sudden emptiness, I realised 
they were lost to my view. I 
reflected briefly on the river 
winding its way below me; and 
on the grandeur and the com- 
panionship it had shown me. 

Then I lifted off the receiver 
by my seat and pressed the bell. 
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A REGIMENTAL OCOASION. 


BY CHIN THE. 


Salute — Present 


** ROYAL 


Arms !”’ 

The sound of the movements 
of the rifle exercise came like the 
cracks of a whip to the crowded 
stands across the green turf; the 
Band and Drums rolled out the 
notes of the National Anthem of 
Denmark ; King Frederik, who 
was our Colonel-in-Chief, brought 
his right hand to the salute. 
The Colonel of the Regiment, 
standing stiffly at his side, 
allowed himself to relax for the 
fraction of a second. The parade 
was on and the precision of that 
first rifle movement told him that 
all was well. In that fleeting 
moment the work of months was 
repaid in ample measure. 


Twice in three years arrange- 
ments had been set afoot for the 
lst Battalion of the Regiment to 
receive new Colours. Twice in 
three years the cold war had 
intervened to send the Battalion 
steaming across the seas to put 
# hew crisis to rights. Twice in 
three years the ladies of the 
Regiment had fondly sewn 
another set of muslin nets in 
which the tattered silk of the old 
Colours could be preserved for 
yet a further spell of duty. 

Then, at Ohristmas, a troop- 
ship had slid alongside the quay 
at Liverpool and the Battalion 
was home again, bound for its 
own county and for the very 
barracks it had left eighteen 
months before. Now surely it 


would be left in peace long 
enough to enable the presenta- 
tion to take place. 

Already the Colonel-in-Chief 
had been approached and had 
named a day of late spring on 
which, amid a welter of royal 
engagements, he would be free. 
Could the cold war be stilled for 
the requisite period? The Regi- 
ment took a chance and con- 
cluded it could. The permission 
of our own Royal House was 
sought ; for the presentation of 
new Oolours is a royal preroga- 
tive, and only the reigning 
monarch can depute another to 
carry out the ceremony. The 
Royal assent obtained, plans 
went ahead in top gear. 

Even then rumours were 
abroad throughout the county. 
An early visitor to the Colonel of 
the Regiment was the Mayor of 
the Regiment’s depot town. If, 
he said, what he had heard was 
true—that the Regiment was to 
receive new Oolours from the 
Colonel-in-Chief—then there was, 
of course, only one place for the 
ceremony to take place—namely, 
this very town. The Colonel 
nodded assent. Moreover, the 
Mayor went on, in the town there 
was the perfect parade-ground 
. . . the county cricket-ground. 

Oounty cricket-ground? In- 
deed it was perfect. It had 
splendour and beauty; it had 
grandstands; it had parking- 
places; it had other facilities 
not mentioned in polite society. 
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Half the administrative difficul- 
ties, which a less sophisticated 
site would present, would be 
avoided. There was, however, 
one big BUT. The Colonel-in- 
Chief had named a date in early 
May. How would the County 
Cricket Committee relish the 
thought of six hundred booted 
soldiery stamping on _ that 
hallowed turf at the very outset 
of @ new season? It was at 
least worth trying. 

Far from decrying the sugges- 
tion the Committee received it 
with enthusiasm. Unless the 
ground was a quagmire, they 
said, it was the Regiment’s for 
a dress rehearsal and for the 
great occasion itself. Perhaps, 
when the fateful letter of per- 
mission was being typed in the 
Secretary’s office in the pavilion, 
some of the heavily moustached, 
white-flannelled, brown-booted 
figures, whose faded portraits 
frowned down from their frames 
on the walls of the ‘ long room,’ 
turned in their graves; but the 
Committee had spoken and that 
was that. 

King Frederik was coming and 
the ground was fixed. Two 
major questions had been satis- 
factorily resolved. There were 
a hundred more. A Committee 
was set up under the Command- 
ing Officer to deal with them 
and the Colonel of the Regiment 
returned to his everyday duties 
at the War Office. From there 
he would act as a Court of 
Appeal, to adjudicate upon 


matters incapable of local solu- 
tion. From there, too, he might 
be useful as a short circuit for 
the ‘ normal channels.’ _ 
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The questions that arrived on 
his desk were as diverse as they 
were interesting. Did a High 
Sheriff rank above a Suffragan 
Bishop ? Did His Majesty prefer 
Turkish or Egyptian cigarettes ? 
Could the Colonel’s Fund run to 
cold salmon as well as spring 
chicken for the No. 1 luncheon ? 
(It couldn’t, but the fillets of 
sole, on which compromise was 
reached, were delicious.) A roll 
of carpet was required to stretch 
from the pavilion to the saluting- 
base. The very thing had been 
spotted in the aisle of the 
Garrison Church. Could the 
Colonel approach the Chaplain-— 
General? (That was an easy 
one: the civil servant, who 
supplied carpets for garrison 
churches, was found to have been 
in the Regiment.) 

From time to time there were 
bright ideas. Yeomen Warders, 
for example. The Regiment had 
close associations with the City 
of London, dating from the days 
of the first Elizabeth ; it is one 
of the few, in fact, privileged 
to march through the City with 
‘drums beating, Colours flying 
and bayonets fixed.’ Among the 
Yeomen Warders of the Tower 
were two ex-sergeant-majors of 
the Regiment. What could be 
more fitting than that they 
should take their place at the 
saluting - base in full regalia? 
A letter to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Tower, the 
kindest of replies, and a flight of 
fancy became a fact. 

Meanwhile the Battalion was 
relentlessly rehearsing. A month 
before the ceremony a Drill 
Sergeant of the Brigade of 
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Guards was imported to lend the 
final touches. Broad Irish, he 
was soon a much-loved member 
of the Sergeants’ Mess, and his 
parade-ground sayings were a 
byword. His particular allergy 
was @ gaping mouth. ‘ Shut 
your mouth, boy,” he would yell 
in @ voice that could be heard 
over half the county. ‘‘ Is it an 
advertisement for toothpaste you 
think you are?” Or, when the 
whole ceremony was being run 
through, ‘* This is where the holy 
men appear,’ he would declare 
quite seriously before the Conse- 
eration Service, as though the 
Battalion was about to be treated 
to the ritual of some jungle witch- 
dance. 

A question the Committee was 
reluctant to ask itself, but had 
to, was, ‘Suppose it rains?’ 
A modest indoor programme 
was arranged and the B.B.C. 
promised to broadcast the dread 
announcement on the first news 
bulletin should it prove necessary. 
All prayed that the paper plan 
would remain a paper plan. 

There followed a flying visit 
by the Colonel of the Regiment 
to the Colonel-in-Chief’s own 
capital. At an informal audience 
the programme was explained 
and approved, and notes for the 
King’s speech submitted. It was 
all so easy and charming: if only 
lesser men were as understanding 
and helpful as Royalty ! 

And then the final Committee 
meeting, at which the whole pro- 
gramme was gone through with 
a tooth-comb. King Frederik’s 
departure from London; the 


split timings ; the traffic arrange- 
the reception by the 


ments ; 
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Lord - Lieutenant at the City 


- Gate; the list of V.I.P.s to be 


presented in the ‘long room’ ; 
the seating arrangements ;_ tele- 
vision, broadcasting and _ re- 
porters ; the parade, movement 
by movement; the luncheon and | 
the list of guests that, however 
carefully done, would cause 
heartaches; the toasts; the 
King’s departure... everything 
was covered to the last glass of 
champagne, the last hand-towel. 
The Committee rose for the last 
time secure in the knowledge 
that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, no apparent stone had 
been left unturned. Now the 
ceremony was in the lap of the 
gods. 

The dress rehearsal took place 
on a sun-drenched day of spring, 
with school-children in the stands 
to give their Regiment a cheer. 
In the afternoon there was a 
second rehearsal, this time of the 
hated ‘ wet weather’ programme 
in the gymnasium in barracks, 
with the sun streaming down 
outside in mockery. 

That was Saturday. The great 
day was Monday. The actors, 
from the youngest drummer-boy 
to the Commanding Officer, were 
at concert pitch. Much sleep 
was lost over the week-end. 

‘Oame the dawn.’ Need it be 
said that it was raining? 


Arrangements had been made 


whereby the C.O. would ring up 
the Colonel of the Regiment if 
the alternative programme was 
to be put into force. No ring 
came, and breakfast was eaten 
with a studious disregard for 
the view through the windows. 
There were holes in the clouds, 
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and while there were holes there 
was hope. 

The weather did not deter the 
- crowds. By 10 o’clock cars and 
pedestrians converged on the 
ground from every point. Em- 
ployers had been generous to 
ex-members of the Regiment. 
Doubtless, too, many a grand- 
mother was being buried that 
morning. The crowd, it seemed, 
was going to be as great as any 
that had ever watched Kent do 
battle with Australia or South 
Africa on this same ground. 

Though he was not supposed 
to be seen at that stage, the 
Colonel of the Regiment allowed 
himself a quick glance at the 
stands as soon as he arrived at 
the ground, as an actor will peep 
at the stalls through the join of 
‘the curtains before they are 
raised. The few seats on the 
pavilion steps behind the salut- 
ing-base were nearly all uniform. 
The blue of an admiral, the 
khaki of an army councillor and 
of an American colonel from a 
nearby air station, the white 
surplices and the multi-coloured 
hoods of the officiating clergy, 
the red robes and fur of a 
mayor. The big stand, packed 
to the roof, was a miscellany of 
gay party frocks, grey toppers, 
bowler hats and _ uniforms. 
Another stand, holding the Old 
Comrades, was all best suits, 
trilbys and caps, with a brave 
show of medals on every chest. 
Around the ground was a 
phalanx of cars, axle to axle, 
three and four deep. Ten thou- 
sand were there, someone said: 
ten thousand to do their county 
Regiment honour. And some 


their presentation. 


all was over. 
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there still are who would prefer a 
corps of infantry . . . numbered, 
anonymous ! 

Across the ground the Bat- 
talion stood at ease. Miraculously 
the rain had stopped, but the day 
was still grey and overcast. That 
in @ way was good ; for the finest 
turf in the land now had no need 


to compete with the sun. It 


shone of itself, warm and rich, as 
only English grass can shine. 

In the ‘long room’ a field 
officer, like a harassed hen, was 
getting the V.I.P.s into line for 
The head 
groundsman lurked in the back- 
ground, a little worried about 
his turf, yet proud to be showing 
off his ground in such immacu- 
late order. The Yeomen War- 
ders were at the door ready to 
lead the Colonel-in-Chief to the 
saluting-base ; but only just... 

The tale was not disclosed till 
Ten minutes 
before the Colonel’s arrival at the 
ground there had been no Yeo- 
men Warders. They were, in 
fact, still in barracks, waiting for 
transport which someone had 
forgotten to order. Full speed 
ahead the Depot Oommander 
had set forth in the babiest of 
baby cars tofetch them. But he 
had not remained at full speed 
for long ; for he had run straight 
into the oncoming traffic. More- 
over, all roads were by then ‘ one 
way only’ and it was not the 
way he wanted to go. 

Stopped by a constable and 
asked the reason for his journey, 
his reply, ‘‘ I’m going to-fetch a 
couple of beefeaters, of course,”’ 
though crystal-clear to him, 
failed somehow to carry convic- 
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tion with the policeman. It is 
- to his credit that he arrived in 
barracks at last, but his troubles 
were not over. Two six-foot 
Yeomen Warders, in full uniform 
and complete with halberds, 
were not built to ride in baby 
cars. With some outside help 


the Depot Commander got them 


in, but to shut the doors was out 
of the question. It was a strange 
freight that was discharged at 
the pavilion in the nick of time. 

Now a hush of expectant 
silence descended on the ‘ long 
room.’ Punctual to the minute 
a Rolls Royce drew up at the 
pavilion door. King Frederik— 
smiling, poised—entered the 
room. The blue sash of the 
Garter lent colour to the sombre 
regimental service-dress. The 
V.I.P.s were presented and left 
for their seats on the pavilion 
steps. Only the Yeomen Warders 
at the door and the Colonel- 
in-Chief and Colonel remained. 
There was time for a cigarette 
and for one last look at the 
programme. 

Then a sergeant, standing 
behind the saluting-base, struck 
the first of eleven notes on a 
ship’s bell. The bell in the great 
clock-tower of the cathedral 
beyond the trees made of it a 
duet. On the ninth note exactly 
the Yeomen Warders left the 
pavilion and on the eleventh the 
Colonel-in-Chief set foot on the 
blue carpet. The parade had 
started on time. 

The Royal Salute... the 
Inspection in Line. Then the 
simple command, ‘“ Troop!” 
The shortest word of command 
in the drill- book had set in 
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motion the army’s most lovely, 
most moving ceremony. First, 
the slow march of the Band and 
Drums down the length of the 
Battalion ; the counter-march ; 
the return in quick time. Then 
No. 1 Guard, as Escort, left its 
place in the ranks of the Bat- 
talion, turned through a right- 
angle, halted before the Old 
Colours, which, frail but proud, 
were stationed to a flank. A 
Royal Salute, and the Colours 
were handed to their Ensigns by 
the Regimental Sergeant-Major. 
For all to see them for the last 
time, they were paraded through 
the ranks of the Battalion in slow 
time. At that moment the 
youngest national serviceman on 


parade could not fail to know 


deep down inside him what 
Colours have meant through 
history and what they mean 


today. 


And finally, most poignant 
moment of all, the Old Colours, 
dipped in farewell salute as they 
passed the saluting-base, left the 
ground to the _ ever-softening 
strains of Auld Lang Syne.” As: 
they disappeared from view the 
last note of the music faded to 
nothing. 

In that last phase of all 
a thousand memories stirred. 
There were those who had taken 
part in the parade at which these 
very Colours had been presented 
to the Battalion twenty - five 
years before. That had been on a 
sports-ground, too—in Rangoon 
—a sports-ground parched and 
brown. It had been mighty 
hot! There were those, a very 


few, who remembered the presen- 
tation of the set of Colours before 
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that, fifty years ago. That had 
been in London, on the parade- 
- ground of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, with whom, 
through the City connection, the 
Regiment had close associations. 
There were those who had 
carried the Oolours on cere- 
monial occasions in many a 
clme. They were remembering 
perhaps their boots sticking in 
the melting tar of the road out- 
side Government House at Gib- 
raltar, where, it seemed, stout 
little Spanish generals were for 
ever calling to pay their respects 
to His Excellency. Or Guard 
Duties in London, while the 
Brigade of Guards were away 
training at Aldershot. Or the 
sweltering heat of Lucknow’s 
midday sun. Yes, they had done 
their duty, those Old Colours, 
and they had earned their rest in 
the Regiment’s own chapel in the 
aged cathedral beyond the trees. 
Now the Drums were being 
piled in front of the Battalion, 
and the New Colours, shining 
and resplendent, were uncased 
by the senior majors and laid 
upon them. The clergy took 
their places, the Colonel-in-Chief 
followed, and at that moment 
the watery sun came through. 
It was the pale sunlight of very 
early morning, as though, at the 
first unfurling of these New 
Colours, the history of the Regi- 
ment had entered a new day. 
Through microphones the 
simple words of the Service of 
Consecration were carried to 


every corner of the ground. It 


was a service of rededication— 
rededication to all that Britain 
stands for: God; Queen and 
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Country ; honour and ‘the sanc- 
tity of man’s plighted word’ ; 
the memory of fallen comrades ; 
order and good government. To 
those things the young men on 
parade ‘dedicated themselves 
afresh’ through the symbol of 
the New Colours spread across 
the Drums. ‘ Forasmuch as men 
at all times have made for them- 
selves signs and emblems of their 
allegiance to their rulers, and of 
their duty to uphold those laws 
and institutions which God’s 
providence has ealled them to 
obey ...’ The opening prayer 
sounded the keynote of the 
service, which reminded every- 
one, too, that God himself led 
Israel by a pillar of fire by night 
and a pillar of cloud by day. 

Hallowed now for all time, the 
Colours were taken from the 
Drums by the senior majors, who 
in turn handed them to the 
Oolonel-in-Chief. First he pre- 
sented the Queen’s Colour, then 
the Regimental Colour, to the 
kneeling Ensigns. His and the 
Commanding Officer’s speeches 
followed: purposeful speeches, 
the first enjoining the Battalion 
to guard not only the Colours, 
but all they represented; the 
second giving the Battalion’s 
loyal promise so to do. Then, 
with a General Salute, the New 
Colours. were received into the 
ranks of the Battalion. 

In column of companies the 
Battalion marched past their 
Colonel-in-Chief to the strains of 
the Regimental March. Honest 
young eyes met those of the King 
as the companies swung by in 
perfect line. As it had begun, so 
the parade ended with a Royal 
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Salute. The Colonel-in-Chief left 
the ground through an avenue 
formed by the standards of the 
branches of the Past and Present 
Association, dipped in farewell. 
The last to dip was the standard 
_ of his country’s own branch ; for 
those of his subjects who had 
escaped the German occupation 
had fought in. the ranks of the 
Regiment, and they had kept old 
friendships alive through the 
medium of the Past and Present 
Association. Today they had 
sent a contingent across the seas 
to share the great occasion. 

The dining-hall in barracks was 
@ brave sight at luncheon. The 
uniforms of the distinguished 
guests and _ serving officers 
mingled with gay frocks and 
morning coats. Sixty years of 
regimental history were covered 
there, and the Colonel of the 
Regiment reproached himself for 
sometimes regretting his ad- 
vancing years. At the tables 
in front of him were four of his 
commanding officers and a host 
of his company commanders. 

Afterwards, on the _ sports- 
ground, the Colonel - in - Chief 
moved informally among the 
great throng. And can there 
ever have been such a reunion ? 
There were colonels from Dorset 
and Wales; privates from the 
Weald of Kent and the Old Kent 
Road. The Chelsea pensioners 
were there, and even they 
approved of the Battalion’s per- 
formance that morning. The 
cadets were there, and the King 
rejoiced their hearts by walking 
down their line and saying a 
word of praise to the sixteen- 
year-old sergeant-major. The 
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young entry from Sandhurst had 
been given a day’s leave and 
were there, spick and span in 
their blue No. 1 Dress. The 
Drill Sergeant of the Guards was 
there, not a little proud of the 
result of his instruction. The 
families were out in force. 

The campaign medals on a 
thousand chests—from the Mala- 
kand to Mandalay, from South 
Africa to the Normandy beaches 
—could have told a tale or two. 
‘Do you remember? Do you 
remember?’ That was the 
theme song, but this afternoon, 
too, there was praise on every 
lip for the young soldier of today. 
This morning he had enhanced 
the Regiment’s pride. | 

At length the Rolls Royce 
glided into position and the 
Colonel -in - Chief, waving and 
smiling, left the gay scene less 
formally than he had arrived. 
Slowly the crowd thinned, until. 
by evening only a caterer’s van 
and a fatigue party striking 
tents were left. 

The postscript was written at 
Liverpool Street Station 1 wo days 
later. It was a_ bowler-hat- 
and-umbrella occasion ; for the 
departure was private and only 
one or two senior officers were 
there to bid King Frederik good- 
bye. The Colonel of the Regi- 
ment and the Commanding 
Officer were talking to him at the 
window of his coach. The guard 
waved his flag and the train 
began to move. The Colonel-in- 
Chief leant from the window. 

‘Thank you,” he said to the 
two of them. ‘It was a great 


day.” 


That was their reward. 
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is the smallest, 
possibly the oldest, and probably 
the most monotonous continent 
in the world. There is only one 
regular way of crossing it by 
land, and that is by train, 
2,700 miles of fluctuating gauges 
from the Indian Ocean to the 
Pacific. To-see Australia this 
way is to comprehend both the 
magnitude of the smallest con- 
tinent and its waste, especially 
the sixteen hundred. miles of 
void from Perth to Adelaide. 
The West Australian section 
as far as Kalgoorlie is served by 
the Western Express, by no 
means a flyer. Every afternoon 
at five o’clock Perth time, it 
whoops out through the suburbs, 
until it hits the low, gum-clad 
hills behind the city, a set-back 
from which the engine never 
recovers. The best it can do 
across the flatness beyond is a 
steady jog-jog, 381 miles in 
seventeen-and-a-half hours, and 
not too much heed for the time- 
table. Canvas bladders of water 
are strung between the open 
platforms of the antiquated 
carriages, an enamel drinking- 
mug chained to each bag. As 
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the journey proceeds everything, — 


bags, mugs, platforms, and pas- 

sengers, becomes progressively 

encrusted with the soot-fall from 
the engine. 

| A few miles- out, waitresses 

from the restaufant-car came 

through to count us for dinner. 


ACROSS THE COBBER COUNTRY. 


BY LAWRENCE CONSTABLE. 


At five-thirty sharp, mind,” 
they cautioned us, ‘or you'll 
miss.” We sat over dinner 
while the line shook out its 
curves. Windmills passed by, 
and occasional cypresses a long 
way from home. The untoward 
lurchings that upset the soup 
were due not merely to the 
senility of the rolling-stock, or 
even to the narrow three-foot- 


six-inch gauge, but to the general 


lack of ballast for the line. 

‘*She’s primitive, that’s her 
trouble,’ a client grunted, a 
hard diagnosis forced upon him 
by the years. 

When I got back to my com- 
partment, two dim globes were 
irradiating it with a melancholy | 
light. Eight grey blankets and 
four as yet coverless pillows had 
been left there by an attendant. 
A passenger who had not 
bothered to go to dinner was 
using the lot as a back-rest, his 
boots planted squarely against 
the window-pane. He _ was 
reading Italian magazines and 
trolling abysmal tunes to him- 
self. While I watched, he 
worked his way through a full 
block of chocolate; then he 
produced a bottle of beer from 
under the seat and, scorning 
the opener thoughtfully fitted 
in the compartment by the 
W.A.G.R., bit off the top, offered 
his prize round, finally downed 
what was left at a breath. The 
size of his luggage seemed to 
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promise a long stay in Kal- 
goorlie. He looked, all in all, 
what he was, the makings of 
a good New Australian. In 
Venice, he said, he had been a 
carpenter, a maker of chairs 
and tables. In Australia a 
carpenter was altogether more 
important. In Australia he was 
accounted a builder, a maker of 
houses. His name, he said, was 
Giovanni, but I might call him 
John. | 

In the prolonged twilight we 
were joined by the pipe-line, 
a 36-inch water-main, which 
was to keep us company all 
the way to otherwise waterless 
Kalgoorlie. The towns flicking 
by were all alike, palms and 
gums, empty lots of full low 
brown grass, broad empty streets 
with a narrow band of tar-sealing 
down the middle, a boundless 
quality to their horizons. The 
stations we stopped at were 
decked out in Maximum Wagon 
Loads, Reduced Fares for 
Juniors, Legislative Council By- 
elections, Order for the Corona- 
tion, and Beware of the Fruit 
Fly. 


Whoever complains of British — 


Railways should try a _ night 
on the West Australian. The 
swaying of the train has over 
the years sent all the woodwork 
out of plumb; you might lose a 
finger by catching it in a crack 
against the motion of the train. 
The night itself was full of noisy 
halts and rough-riding. One 
switch controlled the lights in 
both compartment and corridor ; 
passengers getting in and out 
had to do it in the dark. 
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When I went to bed the land . 


still had intermittent houses on 
it. Morning had nothing to 
show but eucalypts and sandy 
red flat. Big Inch was still 
with us, and so now was a road, | 
a sealed highway devoid of 
traffic. On either side, the 
track was lined with beer bottles, 
a trail of empties blazed by two 
generations of passengers be- 
tween Perth and Kalgoorlie. 
The biggest places we saw were 
twenty miles apart; unutter- 
able settlements of wood and 
iron, a few shanties at a time, 
each with its satellite comfort 
station. From the beginning 
the sun fastened us in its glare, 


setting the character not just 


of the day but of the year. 
‘See that coat?’ Kal- 
goorlie man said, holding it up. 
‘I got that out of Rehab in ’46. 
Don’t suppose I’ve worn it 
half a dozen times. Rain! 
We haven’t .seen rain up here 
for a year. Once in a while we 
catch it. °47, if I remember, 
that was the year we got 
fourteen inches in three days. 
We formed a yacht club then.’’ 
Whenever rainbows loom in 
this part of the world, they can 
hardly help ending on Kal- 
goorlie, which looms out of the 
monotony, a pleasant-smelling, 
tree-shaded town of spacious 
streets, little parks and more 
shops than you would have 
thought there was a need for. 
As the capital of the Golden 
Mile, Kalgoorlie has enough 


wealth buried underneath it to 
fulfil a lifetime of rainbows. 
I booked in with John 
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Giovanni at a place called The 
Bedrooms ; there seemed to be 
a good many of the kind. © 

** You can get your meals up 
at a caffy,’’ the proprietor in- 
formed us. ‘‘ They’re cheaper 
if you pay by the week.’’ He 
was a Canadian, but he was 
solid on Kalgoorlie, to him a 
new and more personal prairie. 
‘* She’s a sweet little town,’’ he 
enthused. ‘* There’s everything 
a guy wants here: dancin’, 
groggin’, music .. .” 

‘A very wide city,’’ John 
Giovanni agreed, with the 
admiration of one not long 
escaped from the alleyways of 
Venice. But he had also worked 
in Turin. ‘* That is a beautiful 
city too,’’ he hastened to add, 
anxious not to have Italy com- 
pletely outclassed by the dead 
heart of Australia. ‘‘ Very wide 
streets in Turin. Green too, 
like Kalgoorlie.”’ | 

A green island in the midst 
of so much thirstiness, Kal- 
goorlie is lapped by the tides of 
Hannan’s Ales. That it exists 
at all is due to the man the 
brewery is named after, Paddy 
Hannan, who discovered gold 
there in 1890, and thus became 
the founder of this most un- 
likely town. Today his spirit 
presides not only in every up- 
lifted glass, but in Hannan 
Street, the main thoroughfare ; 
in Hannan Street Station (long 
since closed); in Hannan’s 
Reward Mine (long since ditto) ; 
and in Hannan’s Tree, a railed- 
off kurrajong where the pioneer 
is reported to have made his 
initial find. The old man him- 
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self sits in bronze efligy on a 
cornerstone, clutching a bronze 
waterbottle, and cocking a 
sceptical eye at the railway 
station. 

All mines and _ railways, 
Kalgoorlie is.’’ That was how 
an old-timer summed it up for 
me. He was one of a party who 
had come in on the train for the 
big Easter Firemen’s Demo: 
‘* Brigades from all over Aussie,”’ 
he boasted. It seemed an ex- 
pensive place to pick for squirt- 
ing water about. Once upon a 
time they could not have done 
it even to put a fire out. ‘ No, 
sir,’ the veteran added, looking 
about him, ‘she’s not what 
she was when I was young.” 
We stood in the middle of the 
road while he yarned about it. 
There was plenty of room for the 
traffic to go by. ‘“ Everybody 
came to town Satdee night, 
done the shopping. Pubs were 
open to eleven. ’Course, they 
still are, if you come to that. 
Only they used to have bands 
playin’ in the street then, four 
or five of ’em. Everybody was 
here, knobs and all. That was 
the good old days, she was 
terrific. Everybody used to say 
hello. Now all they do is——’’ 
he tilted an elbow. ‘“ Other 
ways it’s better,’ he admitted, 
jerking his head at Hannan 


Street, hotels on all its corners, 


many of them made permanent 


in brick. Dust- storms used 
to be worse when the roads were 
red. They’ve got bowling-greens 
now, and an Olympic Swimmin’ 
Pool. No, sir,’ he summed it 


up, ‘‘ she’s not what she was.”’ 
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He still did not sound too 
pleased about it. 

We drove along a six-lane 
highway lined with plain wooden 
houses, to Boulder, Kalgoorlie’s 
twin town at the other end of 
the Mile. The mines cluster 
thick around it, but one sees 
few people. It is all chimneys 


and poppet-heads and heaps of 


brick-red rubble. 
Only within its orbit do you 


begin to detect the throb of a 


mine’s activity. In an office 
that smelt of laboratory we 
asked for a permit to look round 
the Perseverance, which every- 
one calls ‘the Perey.’ A girl 
left off cranking a manual phone 
to give it to us. It required the 
signature of a young man who 
sat with his feet on his desk, 
eating an apple and reading 
Western Romances. 

I am unable to say that my 
tour of the Percy taught me 
how to go about gold-mining. 
The very seale of operations is 
confusing, and the noise enough 
to drown out the explanations 
that occasional dusty attendants 
are willing to give. Cyanide is 
the key to the process. <A 
thundering churnful of steel 
cricket-balls pulverises the ore, 
which is then folded in with 
cyanide and water by enormous 
egg-beaters. The mixture that 
results is fed into trays of zinc 
shavings. The gold is left in the 
bottom of the trays as a filthy 
precipitate which I personally 
would have thrown away as 
mud. | 

The roots of the plant go 
down 4,000 feet; its employees 
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talk lightly in terms of millions ; 
but to see Kalgoorlie in its true 
perspective, all you need is a 
few feet of altitude. From 
artificial Mount Charlotte, built 
to house the reservoir, the Golden 
Mile seems hardly more than 
indiscriminate ant-hills, the town 
as idle as a game of noughts and 
crosses on a sheet of meat- 
wrapping paper. The continent 
envelops you, huge and silent, 
pressing on into its farm-proof 
desolation. 

On the station next day I 
said a rivederci to John Giovanni, 
who had still to find a job, 
and boarded the red_ streak 
Australians call the ‘ Trans.’ 
You can see at a glance that 
this is no mere West Australian 
train: not only is it stream- 
lined and diesel, but it has 
flowers in its big observation 
windows, praise be to the Federal 
Government. My fellow pas- 
sengers were all Australians. 
Day and night the compartment 
buzzed with their simple Dad- 
and-Dave humour. They were 
making for Woomera, which 
has exerted a spell over Aussies 
ever since rockets made it a 
eash-down Mecca. 

For the next thirty hours the 
far-separated sidings that passed 
for stations differed only in the 
comparative ghastliness of their 
surroundings. The ground was 


usually hard and bald, with a 
surface of grit waiting to be 
raised by the wind. Each stop 
had _half-a-dozen houses the 
colour of the desert, a row of 
invariable wooden bungalows 
presenting their verandahs to 
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the track, for want of anything 
else to present them to; their 
roofs of galvanised iron wearing 
no paint, for what chance does 
it ever get to rust? 
saken, the Aussies called it, and 
left it at that. | 

The awfulness prevailed and 
worsened as we entered on the 
great plain that takes its name 
from the Latin: 
trees. And not only no trees, 
but no fences, no farms, no 
water, not even any pubs. 
Across it the railway runs with- 
out so much as a single curve 
in all of 300 miles, the longest 
straight stretch in the world. 
Here indeed is the nearest thing 
to nothing ; for not only is this 
limestone desert everlastingly 
flat, but its only vegetation is 
occasional wart-like growths of 
silver-green saltbush or silver- 
blue bluebush, hugging the 
ground, dehumanised and 
ghostly. The eye aches for 
an undulation: the squeal of 
couplings is like agony for the 
place they have come to. The 
utter featurelessness glares in 
on you through the double panes 
of glass. Even at its hottest 
and driest, the Nullarbor has 
the power to chill. Yet you feel 
nothing ; the train patters along, 
air - conditioned. Outside, the 
wind blows; but whether it 
blows hot or cold you have no 
way of knowing. 

The sun made a tremendous 
dusty fire in the west at six 
o’clock Central Time, but it 
did not last long: after all, 


‘we were going different ways. 


The moon rose under a rain- 


R 
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less cloud dapple, its face as 
blank as basic Australia. Night- 
long as daylong; nothing and 
straight. 

Publicity for the ‘ Trans’ 
suggests a sleek, mannerly 
attendant, a friendly smile on 
his face, wakening you with a 
tray of tea and a what-time-for- 
your-shower-sir? The reality: 
‘You want a cuppa, mate? 
I’m not here for the duration.”’ 

What’s the scenery ? ”’ 
someone asked. One of the 
Woomera men lifted the blind 
and swore. 

But presently a few low rises, 
mere suggestions of hills, crept 
into view. Under the matter- 
of-fact eye of the early morning 
sun we startled a—what is the 
collective term for kangaroos ? 
school? herd?—a leap of 
kangaroos, who took off obliquely 
into the dunes on either side of 
the train. A hot shower: how — 
many, I wondered, as the pleasant 
liquid came splashing down on 
my wasteful rump, how many 
were afflicted with a qualm at 
using water so freely where 
others had died and nothing 
grew for want of it? 

At Pimba a guard unlocked a 
door, otherwise locked through- 
out the journey, and our Dad- 
and-Dave threesome left us. This 
is as near to the rocket business 
aS @ non-approved party can 
From here you can see, 
standing up across the glare, 
the encampments of Woomera, 
a name which speaks in itself 
the sound of a missile taking 
off. After Pimba the ‘ Trans’ 
entered the salt-lake region, its 
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bone-dry pans gleaming among 
long combers of reddish sand. 
Soon, another hundred miles 
or so, the worst was over. The 
land began to be clothed again 
in dusty brown grass. At Port 


Pirie we left the red streak (alas, 


no longer red, but white with 
thee grit of its journey) in 
favour of a gauge that widens 
from four-foot-eight to five-foot- 
three. Across the remaining 


miles passengers sit five abreast, | 


devouring the up-to-date pink 
racing-papers that everyone buys 
at Port Pirie. South Australia 
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now is brown - burnished but 
consolable, struck across with 
fences and red roads. Soon are 
added the benediction of orange- 
groves and orchards. Into this 
land, in three more hours, comes 
the Eden of Adelaide itself, its 
passing showers a winning sight 
when you have also seen the 
desperate land that lies to the 
west. | 

As we hastened along, I 
leaned from the window, careless 
of the other four abreast. The 
sting of our speed was full of 
exhilaration. 


e 
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HAPPY IN THE HOUSE. 


BY N. F. 


WHEN I saw The House for the 


first time I was enchanted and 
somewhat surprised. The sur- 
prise was understandable ; for 
if you are about to occupy a 
service married quarter, not as 
® general rule noteworthy for 
any elegance of design, you do 


not expect to see a dream house- 


come true; a long low house 
built of mellowed red bricks 
(there is a shadowy blue in some), 
with roses climbing on the wall 
and Virginia creeper reaching up 
to a magnificent thatched roof, 
the whole tucked away in the 
seclusion of a large rambling 

The House is very old, so 
old that its history is lost im 
legend and guesswork and the 
mists of time. Everyone has 
a pet theory to put forward 
about its origin and past life. 
Some say that it was two 
cottages originally, converted 
into a sizable residence some- 
time during its long life, while 
- others incline strongly towards 
its having had a connection 
with an abbey which was sited, 
according to old maps, in a 
field just beyond the garden 
wall and near a patriarch among 
walnut-trees. To add weight 
to this theory a lane used to lead 


from the abbey field through 


garden of The House, across the 
road in front and, before some 
cottages were erected in more 
recent times, straight up the 


hill to a house which was once a 
chapel. 

That The House has under- 
gone many inside alterations at 
varying times down the years is 
very evident. There are double 
walls, hollow spaces between the 
walls, cupboards the size of 
young storerooms, and shallow 
cupboards whose inner walls 
have no bearing on the rooms 
beyond. But the most engag- 
ing feature of this house of 
queer corners is a large, bricked- 
in area extending like a lift-shaft 
from ground level to roof. By 
the ‘ two-cottage’ enthusiasts 
this is thought to be the well 
of a second staircase, a quite 
plausible speculation, but des- 
tined to stay as such unless 
somebody pulls down an expanse 


of wall which, if you thump it 


hard in certain places, will 


reward you with a sepulchral 


echoing groan. 

Another feature guaranteed 
to confuse the issue, and any 
guests who may be staying with 
you, is the number of doors. 
There are eighteen on the ground 
floor alone, and the question 
arises, which of three ‘ frontish ’ 
ones is the real front door. The 
problem is Officially but un- 
satisfactorily answered by the 
bell-indicator in the kitchen (on 
the rare occasions when the bell- 
indicator works) and a yale key 
with a white key-tag on which 
is written in block capitals 
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FRONT DOOR. Yet the door is so 
placed as to be virtually useless : 
it opens into a tiny lobby with 
doors to the right and to the 
left leading to living-rooms; in 


front is a blank wall which is 


part of the lift-shaft affair. We 
only opened this door once our- 
selves when a caller, a stranger 
to The House, rang the bell. We 
took a considerable time _ to 
discover which bell was ringing 
(the indicator was in its usual 
unco-operative state), eventually 
arriving at the correct place by 
w process of elimination, and we 
took an even longer time to open 
the infernal door, puzzled by 
the large assortment of fasten- 
ings and why there should be 
so many of them—a yale lock, 
wn old-fashioned lock with a 
mammoth key, a chain and two 
bolts. | 

‘It is very peculiar,’ said M., 
my husband, struggling with the 
last bolt. ‘*‘ Although this door 
seems to be hermetically sealed 
now, it was wide open two morn- 
ings ago. Have you used it since 
we came here?”’ No,” replied. 

In addition to these archi- 
tectural oddities The House has, 
in its favour, enough rooms for 
& family with countless children, 
wnd countless helpers to keep 
them clean—the rooms, not the 
children — on second thoughts 
both; a glorious farmhouse- 
type kitchen and a large scullery 
beyond; bathroom and usual 
offices (three); «a hand-pump 
nobody ever used, and a very 
superior electric pump installed 
shortly before the well-water was 
condemned as unfit for human 
consumption. Throughout our 
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tenure the pump-house accom- 
modated the lawn-mower and a 
hen, Pump-house Annie, who 
resolutely refused to lay her 
eggs in any other place. 

On the debit side The House 
has a system of draughts second 
only to the London Under- 
ground’s; a boiler, huge, black 
and evil-tempered; and a resi- — 
dent haunt—a poltergeist. 

Now all the villagers knew 
about the poltergeist; and noth- 
ing would induce any of them to > 
spend a night in The House. 
Its existence, if one can use 
such a word, is common know- 
ledge with anybody who has 
ever lived in The House and 
a great many people who have 
not; the postman will discuss. 
it with you, so will the driver 
of the bread-van from the next 
village, and the porter at the 
station down the line has some 
very original ideas on the subject. 
In fact all the world and -his 
wife know, with the glaring 
exception of the incoming tenant 
and his wife. They are expected 
to find out for themselves. 

The stories are legion. One 
lady told me (after we had left 
The House) that her young 
children refused to sleep in the 
room M. and I used as our 
bedroom because they said some- 
body kept waking them in the 
middle of the night. Another — 
lady refused to sleep in The 
House at all. <A_ previous 
occupant had added the bolts to 
the front door in an attempt to 
keep it shut; for however care- 
fully he locked up at night the 
door often stood open in the 
morning. It might interest him 
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to know that the bolts made no 
difference whatsoever while we 
lived there. And then there 
was an Alsatian dog... . 

I forget how much time 
elapsed between our arrival at 
The House and the first intima- 
tion that we shared it with a 
poltergeist. Only a few weeks, 
IT think. Going into the kitchen 
' to prepare breakfast (a time of 
day when I am not at my best) 


I was irritated to see a dining- 


room chair standing against the 
boiler which, with the perversity 
of matter, was roaring like a 
blast-furnace instead of greeting 
me with its more familiar cold 
leer. The chairs listed in the 
inventory as ‘Chairs dining, 
bar back three—4’ and ‘ Chairs 
carved, bar back three—2 ’ were 
unremarkable except for their 
description, but they were 
serviceable, highly varnished and 
with leather seats. In front 
of a boiler was not the wisest 
possible place to leave one. 
This was a ‘Chairs dining,’ 
and with unpleasant visions 
of scorched varnish, blistered 
leather, The House catching 
_ fire and the polite contempt of 
some barrack warden, I was out 
for the blood of whoever was 
fool enough to put a chair in 
such an idiotic place. And why 
a ‘ Chairs dining’? The dining- 
room, at the end of a long 
draughty corridor, was 80 arctic 
that in the cold weather we 
fed in the kitchen, which was 
spacious, friendly and warm. 
The utter stupidity of some 
people, I thought, dragging the 
chair down the corridor; if 
they must go clambering about 
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the kitchen why not use a 
kitchen chair— anyway why 
clamber at all? In a thoroughly 
uncompromising frame of mind 
I prepared to meet my house- 
hold. The children when taxed 
with the offence looked at me 
with that irritating, martyred 
expression assumed either by 
the wrongly accused or those 
who think they may get away 
with it. ‘“‘ No, mummy,” they 
said, ‘‘we didn’t, honestly.” 
My dear husband told me not 
to ask silly questions at break- 
fast or any other time, and M.’s 
batman replied, ‘* No, madam,”’ 
in tones of outraged dignity. 
During breakfast I pondered 
speculatively on the children, 
their upbringing, their ages 
and the schools they attended. 
As a rule they were truthful 
young. 

The second time I found the 
‘Chairs dining’ by the boiler I 
lectured my offspring on the 
enormity of lying, the evils of 
dishonesty and the necessity of 
truth at any price, and reduced 
the younger child to tears. On 
the third occasion a ‘ Dishes 
veg. white—1’ was placed neatly 
on the seat, the ‘ Lids, dishes 
veg. white—1’° was on the floor. 
Banging the ‘ Lids—1° onto the 
‘Dishes—1’ I let fly at the 
batman, who unfortunately for 
him was in the scullery cleaning 
shoes. In a few well-chosen 
words I gave my opinions of 
people who told untruths, people 
who played childish tricks, 
people who treated me like a 
fool. 

‘Somebody must move that 
chair,’ I said hotly. ‘ Or am 


— 
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I to suppose this house is 
haunted.”’ 
Oh, but it is, madam,” the 
batman replied sedately. He 
knew all about The House of 
course, having worked in it 
before we came, besides being 
locally born. ‘“A_ poltergeist 
they call it. Not like a ghost, 
but one of those persons that 
make noises and —er— move 
things.”’ 

‘One of those persons!’ Male 
person or female person’? This 
is the snag. when dealing with 
poltergeists, they are heard but 
never seen, and immediately 
you are up against the problems 
of sex, shape and, if you are: 
really curious, age. 


Footsteps are no help in sexing 


a poltergeist. That heavy tread 
may sound very masculine, but 
there are men who move with 
almost feline silence, while some 
women plod through life as 
though their feet were encased 
in hobnailed boots. Neither is 
furniture-shifting any guide. A 
woman can do this as easily 
a8 @ man, in fact she is more 
likely to; for what woman does 
not love rearranging a room, 
either because it is spring-clean- 
ing time, or summer - time, or 
winter, or simply because she 
enjoys doing it? 

After a while we decided that 
our poltergeist was a ‘he.’ We 
both liked The House—Abbey 
story, and if it were true a 
monkish haunt was more prob- 
able than a nunnish one and, in 
deference to the Abbot, a great 
deal more seemly. We christened 
him Happy, partly because the 


whole atmosphere was a happy 
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one—a lovely old house, reason- 
able children and delightfully 
unruly pets, and the haunt 
seemed an amiable enough 
‘ person,’ but principally, as we 
appeared to be saddled with 
him whether we liked it or not, 
we were anxious to keep on his 
sunny side. So much so in 
fact that we opened doors and 
stood aside with the words, 
‘* After you, Happy,” and to this 
day if a door flies open of its 
own accord one or both of 
our children will remark, ‘‘ Come 
in, Happy, don’t stop to knock.” 
All of which may sound very 
ridiculous — unless you have 
On the 
question of sex I think our 
answer was right; our choice 
of names certainly was not 
—some of his future exploits 
were far from happy. A 
mother who calls her child Gay 
and then has to watch it develop 
into morose, bespectacled 
blue-stocking, faces the same 
realisation of hopes dashed as 
we did with Happy. 

M., who maintains that no 
one, person or poltergeist, can 
be contented without a dog, 
invented a companion for Happy 
called (ipso facto) Larry. But 
Happy had anticipated the kind 
thought—he already owned a 
dog. This was made abundantly 
clear by my own animal’s regret- 
tably unneighbourly attitude to- 
wards a medium-sized creature 
who emerged in the evenings 
either from behind the boiler or 
near the kitchen wainscoting, to 
be met by my bitch, a mature 
matron and mother of ten, who 
would advance on the tips of 
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her toes, every hackle perpen- 
dicular, and hurl abuse at him. 
After these sorties she would 
return, slightly ashamed, to her 
rug to keep an eye on him, her 
ears flat back, and growling like 
a thunderstorm. Once she met 
him at the scullery door and 
hunted him across the garden to 
the wall. 7 

That Larry led the puppies, 
known collectively as the Velvet 
Boys, from the strait and narrow 
path of good behaviour I have 
no doubts at all; I would 
gladly lay the circumstance of 
their colouring at Larry’s kennel 
door too, had I not been present 
when they were but a gleam in 
their father’s eye. All five 
Velvet Boys were as black as the 
pit, while their mother is liver- 
and-white. Papa was a Labra- 
dor. But Larry must have 
been responsible for their more 
flagrant misdemeanours; no 
ordinary dog could have added 
that extra quirk of evil which 
_ put their deeds beyond the pale 
of mere puppy joie-de-vivre. 
Larry, I think, was a shaggy 
dog, old in years and experience, 
quite possibly a staid and 
respected member of society, 


but when he was doomed to be 


' earth-bound he embraced eternal 
youth and a life of juvenile 
canine delinquency second to 
none, and with him in the réle 
of master-mind the Velvet Boys 
embarked upon a career of 
organised gang warfare. 

They sat in a neat black line 
watching while M. planted out 
the spring cabbages. To give 


credit where credit’ is due they - 
were garden trained, 


always 
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keeping to the paths, so why 
should they wait until the 
cabbages were well established 
before scuttling along each row 
nipping out the centre shoot of 


every plant? 


One morning they streamed 
into the kitchen like a river 
of molten lava, jumped onto 
the table before anybody could 
blink, and from the parapher- 
nalia of ‘stores issue’ breakfast 
dishes, smashed the one article 
of any consequence, our younger 
daughter’s flowered teacup, part 
of a set unearthed by her 
Grannie at a time when such 
pretties were unobtainable and 
all England was sick of utility 
white. I know all puppies like 
shoes. But do all puppies, with 
a laden shoe-rack to choose from 
(who unlocked the scullery door 
is still a mystery), select one 
shoe of a very expensive pair, 
chew it to a mash, yet leave the 
other untouched? I have never 
paid so much for a pair of shoes 
before or since, now they are 
useless to me. Unless I amputate 
my left leg. 

We all breathed a sigh of 
thankfulness when the last of 
the Velvet Boys left home. I 
sent them away with blameless 
characters in the company of 
children and poultry ; their dis- 
charge-sheets made no mention 
of their recent liaison with the 
spirit world, and I only hope 
that when free of Larry’s in- 
fluence they changed from street 
arabs to well-behaved little 
gentlemen. 

While Larry was rampaging 
with the Velvet Boys, Happy had 
not been ‘ behind the door.’ In 
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fact he had been behind the door 
a number of times, the kitchen 
door being his latest parking 
place for ‘ Chairs dining’; but 
except when he introduced a 
little variety by leaving them 
round some dark corner for me 
to fall over, I did not object. 
Returning chairs to the dining- 
room was just another routine 
job along with cooking breakfast 
and battling with the boiler. 


What I did object to were his 


antics with the china cabinet. 
This was a solid piece; the top 
part held a collection of curios 
accumulated on our travels, the 
lower section was a most useful 
cupboard crammed to capacity 
with magazines, gramophone 
records, half-darned socks, end- 
less jig-saw puzzles dribbling out 
of their boxes, and anything that 
happened to be lying about when 


an unexpected guest dropped in| 


for tea. Happy delighted to 
move this contraption; some- 
times just enough out of line to 
be noticeable —like a crooked 
picture ; more often he pulled 
it away from the wall, tweaked 
the settee out of position and 
left the whole room looking 
like the first stages of an 
obstacle-race. While we heaved 
and coaxed the cabinet back 
into place again one ornament 
or more invariably suffered 
damage and the cupboard 
spewed its contents at our 
feet. Happy never dislodged 
anything. | 
Next to messing about with 
furniture Happy’s favourite and 
without exception his most 


annoying pastime was to hide 


our small personal possessions, 
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usually when they were needed 
urgently ; thus the cry “I’ve 
lost . .. Happy’s taken it” 
was a family haro, followed 
by a frantic game of Hunt- 
whatever-was-lost, always with- 
out success, and in_ these 
moments of stress no one en- 
joyed the hunt, and tempers 
wore thinner than they should be 
during parlour games. The most 
famous of these in the annals of 
our household was the case of 
the missing nailbrush. Our elder 
young was frenziedly shovelling 
last-minute requirements into a 
suitcase for her return to board- 
ing-school, time was running 
short and already I had one eye 
on the clock when a wail from 
upstairs proclaimed that all was 
not well. 

“Mummy, I’ve lost my new 
nailbrush. I know it was in the 
bathroom because I was using 
it, but it’s not there now. — 
Happy’s taken it. Mummy, 
quick.”’ | 

All hands rallied to the call. 


. The batman, the nailbrush-owner 


and I (nobody else was at 
home) ransacked The House 
from floor to roof starting with 
the likely places — the hand- 
basin, the bath, the bathroom | 
cupboard, daughter’s bedroom 
and the downstair cloakroom ; 
drawing blank we attacked the 
unlikely places—other bedrooms, | 
M.’s dressing-room, the play- 
room, the writing-desk in the 
sitting-room (why there I do. 
not know) and various cupboards 
in the dining-room and kitchen. 
We had plenty of scope. My 
daughter even rummaged among 
the boot-blacking brushes, the 
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crockery cupboard and_ the 
vegetable-rack in the scullery. 

“It’s a pity we haven’t a 
frig.,”’ I snapped, ‘‘ and then you 
could look in there. I do wish 
you would take care of your 
things.”’ 

We had to abandon the search 
or miss the school train, so I 
bought a new nailbrush on the 
way to the station, returning 
home a few shillings poorer and 
rather irritable. When I went 
upstairs to wash my hands the 
nailbrush grinned at me from 
its appointed place on the hand- 
basin. Happy was a_ tidy 
poltergeist. 

And then my father came to 
visit us. I warned him of 


Happy’s magpie habits, but all — 


I received in return were some 
highly coloured remarks on the 
subject of Happy, and a parental 
pi-jaw. I was told that all 
noises could be traced to some 
natural cause if only I had the 
common -sense to think for a 
minute; the ordinary cracks 
and groans of an old house 
settling down for the night, or 
the wind, or the water-pipes, or 
rats in the roof. In his opinion 
IT had bats in the belfry. Also 
I was having the wool pulled 
Over my eyes disgracefully by the 
children, who of course moved 
the furniture as a joke (I should 
have loved to. watch my young 
joking with the china cabinet), 
and, continued my father, as for 
losing things... well, perhaps it 
would teach me to be more tidy 
in future and make some attempt 
to instil a sense of orderliness 
into his granddaughters: my 
whole outlook was unbalanced, 
R 2 
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perhaps I needed a tonic! He 
then embarked on a long story 
(which I had heard before) about 
how he had spent all night on 
® haunted verandah in Sarawak 
or Sumatra, I forget which, 
with nothing but a decanter of 
whisky for company, waiting to 
see a spook. The story ended 
by his waking in the morning 
with a stiff neck, a headache, no 
whisky, no spook. 

‘Very funny no doubt,” I 
replied acidly. ‘ I expect if you 
try those tricks with Happy he 
will join you in @ noggin or two, 
but please be more careful what 
you say about him or he will do 
something exasperating and we 
shall all suffer.” | 

Pooh!” said my sire. 

A few mornings later he came 
down to breakfast in fine fettle. 
‘‘T’ve laid your silly old ghost 
for you,” he said. ‘“ I woke up 
in the night to see a shadowy 
figure in the room and I thought, 
‘ Ah, this is it, here is Happy,’ 
but when I switched on the 
light it was only my dressing- 
gown hanging on the wardrobe 
door. I told you all those 
heebie-jeebie stories of yours had 
logical explanations and now I 
have proved it.”’ 

‘Proved it, fiddlesticks,”’ I 
said rudely. ‘‘ Happy’s not silly, 
he is not a ghost, you can not 
see him, and as for laying him 
he’s more likely to lay you with 
whatever they used for blunt 
instruments in his day.’ Once 
again I begged him not to court © 
disaster by laughing at Happy, 
and received another ‘ Pooh!’ 
for my pains. 

The following day a treasured 
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cardigan, without which my 
parent finds life scarcely tenable, 
thereby making it unbearable 
-for everybody else, disappeared 
from human ken. On the eve 
of his departure the cardigan 
reappeared on his bedroom chair. 
I was sufficiently unfilial to be 
delighted ! 


Needless to say, Happy was 


a gift from the gods to the 
children. They used him merci- 
lessly as a scapegoat for all 
offences of loss, breakage, 
smudges on the paint, doors 
left open when they should have 
been shut and vice versa. End- 
less sins of omission and com- 
mission were airily dismissed 
by my young as ‘another of 
Happy’s doings,’ until I began 
to wonder why he, plainly a 
person of assertive character, 
did not retaliate by tipping them 
out of their beds while they 
slept, or delivering the hearty 
smacks I felt they so richly 
deserved. But after a few ex- 
periences of my own at Happy’s 
hands it dawned on me that in 
nine cases out of ten he was. the 
culprit. How he would react at 
the tenth time remained to be 
seen. 
“Mummy, look,’ sobbed 
a tearful small daughter. 
‘*Happy’s broken a pedal off 
my fiery steed (the tricycle), the 
beast. He knows how [I love it 
and he’s been riding it.” 
Mopping up the tears I eyed 
my second-born with grave 
misgiving, even my credulity 
boggling at the picture of a 
merry monk or a portly abbot 


careering round the scullery on 


a tricycle. The next day the 
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fiery steed, which was always 
carefully stabled and ‘ rugged 
up ’ in the scullery each evening, 
was found on the lawn, where it 
had spent the night in a deluge 
of rain. No comment. 

Until this time we had only 
come on the scene after the 
event; then we actually heard 
Happy. My younger daughter 
was sitting on the kitchen table 
busily doing nothing while I 
prepared tea. In the rdéle of 
perfect little wife (not easy to 
assume if you are 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in your socks and inconsequent 
in habit) I waited until I heard 
M. come into the house before 
popping some crumpets under 
the grill. We heard the side 
door open and shut (the metal 
key-tag always clattered like a 
fire-rattle), we heard M. walk 
down the corridor, open the 
stair door, go upstairs, along the 
top passage and into his dressing- 
room, from where we heard a 
chair slither across the floor, ~ 
followed by two thumps as he 
dropped his shoes. My child, 
who has a penchant for crumpets, 
said it was a pity we could not 
have four each, and why did 
daddy always throw his shoes 
about ? I have often wondered 
the same thing myself, but I 
thought it odd that M. had not 
looked into the kitchen before 
going up to change. Then a 
deadly silence worried me, and 
thinking he might be ill, I flew 
upstairs to find ... an empty 
room. Flying downstairs again 
I found the kitchen full of smoke, 
some black objects reminiscent 
of rubber soles under the grill, 
and the grill on fire. Fifteen 
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minutes later M. arrived home. 
By that time most of the smoke 
had cleared and I was making 
toast. | 

After the crumpet episode 
hearing Happy’s footsteps was 
nearly a8 commonplace as 
rescuing ‘Chairs dining.’ In 
certain months he was much 
more active than in others. 
Late summer and autumn were 
his really busy times, and during 
these periods we could hear him 
at night moving about in his 


‘room’ at the head of the lift-— 


shaft, then he would go down 
his own stairs, the lift-shaft 


itself, and from somewhere below ~ 


in the sleeping house we would 
hear a door opening. The next 
morning the front door (bolts 
and all) would be wide open. I 
like to think that on these 
nocturnal walks Happy followed 
the old lane, now no more than 
® memory, and made his way 
by moonlight up to the chapel 
on the hill, where perhaps long 
ago he had attended midnight 
service and had waited to see 
the sun rise over the downs. . 

When Happy was much in 
evidence a senior officer friend 
who collected ‘ Happy’ stories, 


with all the enthusiasm of a 


schoolboy collecting stamps, 
asked if he could try to solve 
the mystery ‘of the lift-shaft by 
climbing through a trap-door to 
the space under the roof. 
thought he might find an 
entrance to the shaft. If so, he 
would let himself down by a 
rope to investigate. 

Duly one Sunday morning he 
and M. disappeared through the 
trap-door armed with rope and 
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torches, while I was left in the 
passage with instructions to 
knock on the hollow wall at 
regular intervals, the boomings 
to act as a guide to the crucial 
spot. Presently a muffled shout 
from above told me to stop. This 
was followed by muffled cursings 


and scuffling noises, and thinking 


one of the explorers was already 
lowering himself down the rope I 
scrambled up the ‘ steps collaps- 
ible’ (which I always think an un- 
fortunate description) and poked 
my head through the trap-door. 
A row of upright wooden props 
extended the length of the roof 
and beyond these M. was crawl- 
ing round on his hands and knees 
looking for all the world like a 
bear in a cage. On the floor, 
between the props, lay our 
friend, apparently in the final 
convulsions of an epileptic fit, 
writhing and wriggling like some 
huge caterpillar. Then I realised 
he was stuck. . Being a much 
larger man than M. he had gone 
so far and no farther. I implored 
him to wriggle backwards while 
there was yet time; for I had no 
wish to telephone to his wife to 
tell her that her husband*would 
not be home until the fire 


brigade had removed a section 


of our roof to release him. He 
emerged with a plop, like a cork 
from a bottle, covered in dust 
and cobwebs and very red in 
the face. | 

“What did you find?” I 
asked when he was sufficiently 
recovered to speak.” 

‘‘Not a damned thing,” he 
said disgustedly. ‘‘ Not the sign 
of a hole or the place where one 
might be; some blasted vandals 
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must have boarded it over when 
the roof. was being repaired I 
suppose. Your roof is in very 
good condition if that is any 
consolation, dry as a bone.”’ 

Well, it is always nice to know 
the roof will not cave in or grow 
fungi, but we were bitterly 
disappointed at the outcome of 
the expedition, though I do not 
know what he had expected to 
find—old books, old bones, a 
skeleton. Something of the 
sort, even an empty hole, would 
have been better than nothing 
at all. 


‘“T wish we could knock that 


wall down,” said the senior 
officer glaring at the offending 
place. ‘‘ Make a gap in it so we 
could see what’s what.” 

Blasted vandals!” We 
soothed him down with a clothes- 
brush and a pink gin, reflecting 
that the most amenable barrack 
warden (and ours was @ particu- 
larly nice man) would hardly 
take kindly to a yawning chasm 
in W.D. property even in the 
interests of hunting a poltergeist. 

One of the minor frustrations 
of living in a married quarter is 
that you can never please your- 
self entirely; you must not 
interfere with thefposition of a 
wall, or fell a tree, or bang in a 
few nails here and there when- 
ever you feel so inclined. You 
will incur somebody’s wrath. 
Nor must you interfere with the 
uninvited, unknown persons you 
may see wandering at large in 
your premises ; for these gentle- 
men are surveyors, or engineers, 
or somebody to test the drains, 
and along with their marks of 
office, fawn raincoats and note- 
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books, they carry hypothetical 
passports to your house and 
grounds. Provided you neither 
let nor hinder they seldom call 
upon you for assistance. 

When I saw a Fawn Raincoat 
prowling thoughtfully round The 
House I knew better than 
to interrupt his meditations. 
Presently he asked to come 
indoors. He was measuring up 
for reassessment he told me, so 
he had to measure the garden, 
the outside of the house, the 
inside floor area and count all 
and would I be 
good enough to show him round. 
I would. I left him to unravel 
for himself the mysteries of 
double walls, false cupboards 
and Happy’s various hunting- 
grounds. Suddenly he poked 
his head round the door, his 
neck stuck out like the thing in 
a Jack-in-a-box. 

Madam,”’ he said severely, 
‘** you have suppressed a room.”’ 

Suppressing an urge to giggle 
at this extraordinary accusation 
I assured him I had not. 

“The internal and external 
measurements do not tally,”’ he 
said. (I could have told him 
that.) ‘“ And how do you 
account for an extra chimney ; 
there are more chimney-stacks 
than grates.” 

Truth to tell it had never 
occurred to me count 
chimneys, so making a mental 
note of the number of fireplaces 
in the house I joined the Rain- 
coat in the garden. He was 
right, of course. There was a 
spare chimney. I said brightly 
how convenient it must be for 
the jackdaws to find a chimney 
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where they could roost in peace 


without having a fire lighted 


under their tail feathers to 
dislodge them. He did not 
think my remark funny: I 
had not supposed he would. I 
told him all I knew about 
Happy’s room and the staircase ; 
together we ‘thumped on the 
wall, which obliged with a 
rumble, and I even told him of 
our abortive witch-hunt in the 
roof, 
politely, unimpressed by this 
revealing vignette of senior 
officers at play. He = was 
thoroughly worried, poor Rain- 
coat. How was he to incorporate 
into an official report, . probably 
in. triplicate, the existence of 
a bogey chamber, ghosts and 
goings-on? What would it look 
Very funny 
I thought, also likely to land 
him with a quite unmerited 
reprimand from the powers that 
be, not famed for frivolity. 

‘‘ It is extremely irksome and 
very inconclusive,’ said the 
Raincoat when he departed. 

It was. So were a great 
number of other incidents too ; 
our search for the lift-shaft, for 
instance; the temporary dis- 
appearance of items of clothing 
irked the whole family to scream- 
ing-point at:times ; and to hear 
somebody. walking to and fro 
when to all intents and purposes 


there is nobody about is, to my- 


mind, the height of inconclusive- 
ness. 
All things come to An end, as 
did our tenure of The House. M. 
went off to ‘ live in’ at his new 
Mess while I stayed alone in the 
house, except for the younger 
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daughter, until other accom- . 
modation was available. Happy 
then became a_ thorough 
nuisance. Let me hasten to say 
I have no. fears of living by 
myself ; in fact I would rather 
spend @ month in an empty 
house than sit for an hour in a 
room crowded with people and 
« fat spider clinging to the wall. 
But I was not alone in The 
House, I had reckoned without 
Happy. | 
Whatever his motives, com- 
panionship or keeping an avun- 
cular eye on me, there never was 
@ more unwelcome lodger than 
Happy during those final weeks. 
He followed me everywhere. He 
shuffed into my bedroom at 
night and he spent most evenings 
with me in the sitting-room 
where, when I settled down with 


_@ book, some sewing or the 


crossword puzzle, he would join 
me, standing just behind my 
chair watching me. (Heaven 
knows what he made of the 
modern crossword puzzle.) Often 
I felt his presence so strongly — 


that turning round quickly I 


was surprised out of rational 
thinking by the complete empti- 
ness of the room. But was it 
empty? Surely there was 
something... . a shadowy out- 
line . . . the space where some- 
body had stood only a moment 
ago? The sensation was un- 
canny, like being able to see a 
vacuum, and nothing can be 


- emptier than that. ‘ Tomorrow,’ 


I would think stupidly, ‘I shall 
laugh at all this.’ There have 
been a great number of to- 
morrows since I left The House, 
yet I am still convinced that 


a 
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Happy shared many evenings 
with me; at the time the con- 
viction so obsessed me that once 
(let it be whispered) I even left 
the door open for him. 

Then for a brief while my 
sense of logic deserted m2. 
Jumbled in my mind was 
apprehension lest Happy should 
not arrive, and a vague un- 
easiness when he did: a nagging 
suspicion that my imagination 
was playing dubious tricks, and 
the alarming realisation that 
Happy’s visits now frightened 
me. This would never do. 
Unless I took a firm pull on 
myself I should be wandering 
round with straws in my hair 
and howling to the moon. 
Memories of my father’s remarks 
on bats in the belfry did not 
improve matters. I took up 
residence in the workaday 
atmosphere of the _ kitchen. 
There, curled up on the pene- 
trating cold of an old leather 
armchair, any thoughts I may 
have entertained that I was 
suffering from some morbid 


‘ism’ or that Happy did not 


exist, were quickly dispelled by 
my dog’s unladylike remarks to 
Larry. If she could see Larry, 
then Happy was not far behind. 
Nor can you dwell for long on 
fears of the inexplicable if your 
seat is a block of ice. 

Of course I heard Happy 
moving in his own room at 
night, and once or twice he 
padded into my bedroom. Then, 
not content with these intrusions 
upon my privacy, he took to 
shutting my door each night 
while I was asleep. This was a 
bore. Since I slept at one end 
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of the passage, and my child a 
mile or two away at the other 
end, I liked to keep my bedroom 
door open. At first I blamed the 
wind. Propping the door open 
with a shoe, I was surprised to 
see it shut again in the morning 
—well, the wind could account 
for that too, I supposed. I used 
a chair. Now, I defy any wind 
to lift a chair two yards, place 
it tidily against the wall inside 
the room and shut the door 
all without waking me. Even 
by using two chairs the result 
was the same. Perhaps Happy 
resented our trying to probe 
the secret of his private apart- | 
ments and this was his way of - 
showing it. 

Those final weeks in The . 
House were tiresome, what with 
packing up, Happy being anti- 
social, and an unseasonal cold 
spell of snow and sleet storms. — 
Then Happy, as though to 
demonstrate how pleasant he 
could be if he felt inclined, 
allowed our young daughter to 
hear the music, which had been 
a pleasure denied us throughout 
our stay in The House. The 


music was apparently a_ less 


frequent manifestation. than 
‘things that go bump in the 
night.’ The few authentic 


stories about it all followed 
much the same pattern—choral 
works of # religious nature. One 
friend told us how, while he and 
his guests were strolling on the 
lawn one summer evening, they 
saw shafts of coloured lights 
shining through the branches of 
the walnut-tree as if the sun 
were shining behind a huge 
stained-glass window and, as the 
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colours brightened, so they heard | 


the sound of a male choir 
chanting. With the gradual 
fading of the lights the singing 
died away on the night breeze. 
I envied anyone who had heard 
_ the music; a rich experience 
very much of another world. 

Our young daughter heard it 
in the scullery, of all mundane 
places, where she had _ been 
banished to play houses with 
the car rug, two clothes-horses 
and her dolls, and with strict 
instructions not to come out 
until I had finished the ironing. 
I am nothing if not an optimist. 
Suddenly she popped her head 
round the door. 

‘Mummy, that church song 


is pretty, it’s men singing and 


they haven’t got a norgan— 
isn’t it pretty, Mummy ? ” 

dear, very,’ I said 
automatically. Every mother 
will know what I mean—you 
just reply, ‘ Yes, dear’ without 
the first idea of what your young 
is saying. 

‘‘Then why did you turn the 
radio off ?”’ she asked. 

‘What is she talking about,’ 
I thought, ‘the radio has not 
been turned on: what church 
song? Good heavens above— 
the music.’ Very quietly, I did 
not want to scare this rare bird, 
I told her to listen again while 
I disentangled myself from the 
ironing-lead. With the scullery 
door still open she said she could 
not hear anything, but when 
I whispered, ‘‘ Keep the door 
closed,” her excited voice floated 
back immediately. 

“ Yes, Mummy, now I can 
hear it, much more _ louder 
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too. Oh! come on, Mummy, 
quick.” 

With my hand on the latch 
I heard her call again. The 
music had stopped. She came 
dreamily into the kitchen, her 
eyes like moons. 

Tt was lovely, lovely music,” 
‘* All churchy and 
tinkly bells too.” : 

And that was that. I never 
heard thé music after all, and 
now I do not suppose I ever 
shall. I am sorry. 

I was not sorry, however, 
when our last night in The 
House was upon us. M. had 
returned for a few days to help 
with the move (I use the word 
‘move,’ not ‘packing’ with 
intent, because M. spends the 
packing-up period asking me if 
I think I shall ever be finished 
on time, in a voice that clearly 
indicates that he does not). 
Our heavy kit was already on 
its way, and tomorrow we would 
be on our way too. | 

no more Happy,” I 
said. ‘Thank goodness for 
that.”’ 

‘* Let’s go to bed,” suggested 
M., surveying the shambles of 
wood-shavings and paper left by 


the packers, and the. general 


look of forlorn desolation every- 
thing has at moving - time. 
Marching-out starts at half- 
past nine tomorrow morning 
and we are in for a filthy drive ; 
it’s still snowing. No—old 


Happy can’t play any more 
tricks now ; we've finished with 
him.”’ - 

As we climbed the stairs for 
the last time the hot water in 
the tank bubbled, which meant 
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that the pestilential boiler, for 
once supposed to be out, was 
still going strong—the noise 
sounded ominously like some- 
body laughing up a copious 
sleeve. Would we never learn ! 

Marching-out is officialese for 
the dreary business of checking 
the inventory, noting deficiencies 
and damage and handing over 
the keys, all of which must take 
place at the time of departure. 
The doors are then locked behind 
you—you are gone. At The 
House marching-out the barrack 
warden told me that apart from 
odd items of china we were 
‘down one blanket and two 
pairs of curtains.’ I knew two 
curtains had been packed in 
error in our linen trunk; these 
I promised to return with all 
possible speed—but two pairs 
and a blanket ? 

Double-bed size too,’ added 
the barrack warden by way of 
piling Pelion upon Ossa. ‘* And 
now I am ready to check the 
keys.” | 

The Ceremony of the Keys at 
the Tower cannot hold a candle 
to its counterpart in a married 
quarter. To a barrack warden 
keys are sacrosanct. And there 
are dozens of them; each cup- 
board and drawer has its own 
key ; every door has one if not 
two; they must all be present 
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and unbent, and they must all 
work. You cannot fob off any 
old key onto a barrack warden. 
Here, I felt, we were on safe 
ground; for we had kept all 
the keys not in immediate use 
in a cartridge-box in a drawer 
of the hall desk; it was where we 
had found them on arrival. In 
spite of this I breathed a faint 
sigh of relief as each successive 
key was tested and all proved 
correct. All, that is, except one 
key that obviously did not 
belong to the lock for which it 
was intended. And when the 
barrack warden held it out for 
our inspection we had no need 
to look, to know which one it 
was. We knew already. A 
yale key we had never used, 
with a white key-tag still as 
freshly white as on the day we 
had moved in, on which was 
written in block capitals FRONT 
pooR. Happy’s door. 

Unpacking at our new house, 
so glaringly new that no self- 
respecting poltergeist would be 
heard dead in it, I found two 
pairs of curtains and a double- 
bed blanket neatly folded in our 
linen-trunk. I was not surprised. 
Expending enormous quantities 
of brown paper and string and a 
great deal of money on postage 
stamps, I sent them back to 
The House of Happy. 
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PORTUGUESE TEACUP. 


BY NICHOLAS WOLLASTON. 


ONE of the reasons for my 
going to Goa was that, having 
worshipped during the past few 
months with Hindus, Buddhists, 
Jains, Muslims and Christian 
Evangelists, I thought it would 
be a nice change to join the 
Catholics of Portuguese India 
for Christmas. Another was 
that I had spent some time in 
East Africa where there is a 
considerable Goan community 
enjoying a reputation for loyalty 
and integrity ; they. indignantly 
eschew any association with 
‘Indians,’ and I had often 
wanted to see the place they 
came from. But the biggest 
reason was that the Goan trouble, 
which had long been simmering, 
- appeared to be coming up to the 

boil and it seemed that, for once 
~ in my life, I had a chance of being 
in the right place at the right 
time. Unfortunately my Christ- 


mas wish did not come true.. 


After waiting a fortnight in 
Bombay for a visa to enter Goa, 
when I arrived at the frontier I 
was turned back by the Indian 
police, who refused to let me out 


of India. I finally reached Goa 


in the first week of January this 
year, having slipped through 


Poona at dead of night, turning 
up my coat collar and trying not 
to look like an Englishman. 

To my generation the name of 
Poona, although it has been 
ridiculously overplayed in jokes 
about the Indian army, symbol- 


ises the worst side of the British 
in India. <A friend of mine who 


‘had spent all his childhood in 


India once said to me— 

‘* My father’s idea of a life in 
India was to treat it just as a 
projection of the sort of life he 
would have led in England. I 
don’t believe he ever talked to 
an Indian except to give him an 
order. Sport, the Club, and 
holidays at one of the hill 
stations—it was all very comfort- 
able, and anybody who made 
friends with the natives was 
considered almost a _ traitor. 
People just could not believe 
there was anything in India 
beyond an enormous bazaar full 
of dishonest banias, and they 
never took the trouble to look.”’ 

I do not pretend that that was 
at all typical of the British Raj. 
It has become much too fashion- 
able to malign the work of a 
century and a half of British 


rulers. The greatest monument 


to their efforts, and it could 
scarcely be greater, can be seen 
through all of present-day India 
—the civil service, the law 
courts, the army—everywhere. 

Nevertheless, for me Poona 
will always be a name to wince 
at, coupled with the sort of 
conversation that Saki summed 
up so cruelly in a tiny snatch of 
reminiscence about a dovecote in 
a Poona compound— | 

‘* And there, dear lady,” con- 
cluded the colonel, ‘‘ were the 
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eleven dead pigeons. What had 
become of the bandicoot no one 


ever knew.’’ 
And so I hurried on to Goa. 


With sixty miles of coast-line 
and stretching thirty miles inland 
to the Western Ghats, Goa is two 
hundred miles south of Bombay. 
Panjim, near the mouth of the 
Mandovi River, has been the 
capital since Old Goa, a few 
miles upstream, was abandoned 
a century ago on account of 
malaria. Five miles south of 
Panjim is the port of Marmagoa, 
at the mouth of the Zuari River, 
and inland from Marmagoa, 
along the railway-line that leads 
to India, is Margao, Goa’s com- 
mercial centre. 

Panjim is a European town in 
a way that no town of the old 
British India has ever been. So 
far from building for themselves 
&® separate cantonment outside 
the town, the Portuguese have 
always maintained a tradition 
of non-discrimination, and if, in 
contrast to the aloof attitude 
of the British, they were once 
guilty of inflicting their faith 
and culture on the Goans a little 
too ruthlessly, they have since 
produced a place where people 
of different creeds and races live 
together in apparent happiness 
and peace. 

Anybody coming from India 
is immediately struck by the 
wide streets and the absence of 
beggars and homeless people 
sleeping on the pavements. 
There are statues at the cross- 
roads, piazzas, bistros, and a 
cathedral reached by a flight of 
baroque steps. Most people 
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wear European clothes, and the 
colour of Panjim streets is not in 
bright saris and turbans as in 
India, but in the gardens and 
painted house-fronts. Priests in 
topees pedal through the sun- 
shine on rattletrap bicycles, 
African constables direct the 
traffic, and, a thing unseen in 
India, courting couples sit on the 
benches along the water-front. | 
Instead of rickshaws and tri- 
cycles there are elegant old | 
carriages drawn by not so elegant 
old horses. Compared with the 
harsh richness of an Indian city, 
Panjim is gentle and quiet, 
though not a little effete. There 
are sights in Goa, temporary one 
hopes, that one would wish not 
to see—the soldiers and armed 
policemen and the cafés full of 
Portuguese sailors—but there > 
are other, happier things which 
are utterly foreign to India. In 


the middle of one night at the 


pensao where I was staying in 
Panjim I was woken by a band 
of musicians and singers with 
They 
were serenading the landlord’s 
daughter from the street below 
her window. She was very 
lovely and deserved every bit of 
it, and I would willingly have 
joined them. But at the time I 
was painfully dyspeptic through 
too much fried oysters and 
sweet white wine, and could 
only cry, with the prophet 
Jeremiah: ‘‘My bowels, my 
bowels! I am pained at my 
very heart.”’ 

A day or two later I was taken 
to see the Governor’s secretary, 
a pleasant little man in a white 
suit, sitting in a handsome room 
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with big French windows open- 
ing on to the Mandovi River. 
Round the walls were portraits 
of past viceroys and governors, 
nearly a hundred of them, from 
Alonso Albuquerque to the 
present, and a more rigid-looking 
lot of gentlemen could never 
have been painted. The secre- 
tary asked me if Panjim was 
anything like an ordinary Indian 
town—*‘ to see, to sense, to 
smell ? ” 

But even in Panjim, which 
has a Catholic majority in its 
20,000 population, there is a 
frail cobweb of Hinduism over 
everything. There is an Indian, 
rather than European, flavour 
about the brightly painted cruci- 
fixes, and the Madonnas one 
sees through downstairs windows 


seem as gaudy as any Ganesh. | 


Remnants of their previous faith 
still persist among Catholic 
families, who are divided into 
eastes almost as strict as those 
A Catholic Brahmin 
would seem to be a paradox, but 
in Goa he is a reality. 
Portuguese rule, begun wit 

the activities of the Jesuits and 
continued, in recent years, by a 
totalitarian government  intol- 
erant of freedom of speech and 
politics, has allowed no compro- 
mise. Goans who weré con- 
verted to the Catholic faith were 
brought up to be good Portu- 
guese citizens and encouraged to 
discard all traces of their ancient 
Indian culture, and during the 
first four centuries of Portuguese 
rule those who remained Hindu 
were scarcely brought up at all. 
The result has been stifling 
rather than invigorating, with 
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the population divided between 
a majority of uneducated Hindus 

and a minority of Catholics who, 
as with many convert communi- 
ties, possess a religious fervour 
that astonished even some of the 
Portuguese I met. Whitewashed 
churches are everywhere, every 
day seems to be a feast, and in 
one village I passed through, the 
congregation of the church had 
overflowed outside the doors and 
filled the village green, so that 


the bus in which I was travelling 


had to make a detour across the 
fields. 

During the past year or two 
the newspapers of India and 
Portugal have been full of contra- 
dictions about Goa, and at times 
the claims and retorts of the two 
sides have scarcely risen above 
the level of a nursery squabble. 
India maintains that geograph- 
ically, politically and econom- 
ically Portugal has no right to 
the sovereignty of Goa and the 
two smaller territories of Damon 
and Diu. Geographically, be- 
cause of the geographical conti- 
nuity and the strategic position 
of Marmagoa harbour if India 
were ever attacked ; politically, 
because it is the wish of the 
Goan people to merge with 
India; economically, because 
although Goa’s iron and manga- 
nese ore is exported overseas, 
most of her coconuts and betel- 
nuts are sent to India, and she 
depends on India for almost all 
her supplies. More important, 
Goa’s largest export is Goans, 
about a hundred thousand of 
whom work in India. Added to 


these claims is the undoubted 
resentment in India at having a 
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western country ruling so close 
at hand. This sentiment was 
summed up by Mr Nehru when 
he described the settlements as 
‘pimples on the fair face of 
India,’ and now that the embar- 
rassment of the French posses- 
sions has been cured, there is a 
general feeling that the Portu- 
guese spots should be treated 
with the same ointment. 

The Portuguese reply to the 
geographical claim is simply that 
nobody can govern the fortunes 
of 640,000 souls by looking at a 
map. Geographically, Portugal 
herself is part of the Iberian 
peninsula, but that is no reason 


why she should be _ joined 
to Spain. The same applies 
to Ulster, Alaska, and even 
Pakistan. As for ‘ pimples,’ 


how about Monaco, Andorra, 
San Marino and the Vatican ? 
Against the political claim Por- 
tugal points out that Goa is a 
province of Portugal and that 
Goans, together with the people 
of other overseas provinces, 
enjoy the same constitutional 
status as the Portuguese. Goa 
is represented at Lisbon by two 
elected deputies, and there are 
many more Goans in Portugal 
than Portuguese in Goa; not 
merely students, but doctors, 
lawyers and administrators. The 
Portuguese, who insist that the 
question of colonialism is quite 
irrelevant, sincerely believe that 
the Goans want to remain as 
they are. To the claim that Goa 
is economically dependent on 
India, Portugal has given prac- 
tical answer during the present 
blockade of the country. Food 
is being imported from other 
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countries, and the peasants, who 
had previously found it much 
less hard work to buy vegetables 
brought in from India, are now 
trying to grow enough in their 
own fields. Prices of course have 
risen, and that is where the pinch 
is being felt; for remittances 
from Goans working in India 
have been stopped and there is 
# dearth of money. But India 
does not have a monopoly of 
Goans who go abroad to work. 
There are at least 50,000 in East 
Africa, Aden and the Persian 
Gulf, and at sea in ships. 

There are no large Portuguese 
trading businesses and most of 
the mines, the country’s greatest 
wealth, are owned by Hindu 
Goans. Until the present emer- 
gency, which has been a great 
expense to Portugal, Goa has 
been neither a financial asset 
nor a liability to Portugal, and 
apart from the conviction that 
the Goanese want Portugal to 
retain her hold, there is no 
reason for her doing so except 
pride and sentiment, and a 
fear that, after Goa, will follow 
the big African territories of 
Mozambique and Angola. 

After listening to all that has 
been said by Portugal and India, 
it would not be impertinent to 
ask what the Goans themselves 
feel about it, and it was their 
opinion that I sought to dis- 
cover. A Goan priest I met in 
India before going to Goa told 
me that there was no dissatis- 
faction in Goa or agitation from 
the inhabitants for the Portu- 
guese to leave, and that the 
present trouble was being kindled 
from outside by Indians and 
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Goans living in India, many of 
whom had little knowledge of or 
interest in Goa. On the surface 
he seemed to be right, and I 
found it hard to believe that the 
peaceful, drowsy country I found 
was the infernal pocket of suffer- 
ing, oppressed by Portugal and 
blockaded by India, that I had 
read about. At first, in Panjim, 
it was difficult to get anybody 
whose opinions were not wholly 
on the side of Portugal to talk at 
all, partly because of the very 
real fear of the consequences of 
speaking against the govern- 
ment, and partly because the 
people are blissfully uninterested 
in politics. Many Goans, so far 
from being either pro-Portugal 
or pro-India, were completely 


baffled and rather frightened by — 


the storm that had broken over 
their heads, and asked me to tell 
them what it was all about. This 
appearance of apathy and con- 
tentment with Portuguese rule 
was increased by the fact that 
most of the educated Goans, pro- 
- fessional men and those holding 
responsible government posts, 
are to be found among the 
Catholic minority of the country. 
It is they who stand to lose most 
by a merger with India, and it is 
only their voice which is heard. 
They live in an enchanting place 
and are ruled by a government 
which hardly troubles them at 
all. There is no ineome-tax, 


either for individuals or firms, - 


and many business men dread 
the thought, if India _ takes 
over, of having their books 
scrutinised by inquisitive tax- 
collectors. They would regret, 
too, the loss of opportunities in 
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other Portuguese territories, even 
in Portugal itself, where Goans 
have equal rights with anybody 
else of filling professional and 
political posts. 

A man I met, who was typical 
of the Goans who spend their 
working lives in India or over- 
seas and return to Goa in their 
old age, said to me: ‘“ The 
Portuguese ? They are so nice, 
and have such great hearts. 
None of that arrogance and 
inecorruptibility of you English. 
If you give them a party and fill ~ 
them with whisky, how can they 


send you to prison? Of course 


it is hard on the poor.’ But for 
the poor, at least it can be said 
that they each have a. house, 
which is more than can be said 
about India. Another man, a 
lecturer at an Indian university, 
had come on holiday to bis home 
in Goa, but the Indian consul 
there, without giving any reason, 
had refused him a visa to return 
to his job in India. Like many 
Goans he was disillusioned about 
‘free’ India and disgusted with 
the Indian press, Indian propa- 
ganda and the average Indian 
business man. He said that 


Goa’s greatest possessions were 


peace and quiet, and if the best 
governor was he who governs 
least, then Portugal was not at 
all bad. Besides, Delhi was as 
remote as Lisbon, and if Goans 
could not be just Goans, owing 
allegiance to nobody, they were 
periectly content with the present 
arrangement. Nowhere did I 


find any animosity towards the 
Portuguese, who are generously 
praised for their policy of non- 
discrimination, and many people 
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were cynical about the realities 
of Indian democracy and Mr 
Nehru’s professions of peaceful 
co-existence, a doctrine at which, 
on present showing, Portugal 
seems a better hand than India. 
No fair-minded person can con- 
done the behaviour of the Indian 


government when the/f Portu- | 


guese enclaves of Dadra and 
Nagar-Aveli were errun in 
July 1954; at best its attitude 


was mere complacence and at 
worst, thinly disguised conniv- 
ance. These two small villages, 
inland from the Portuguese 
coastal possession of Damon, 
were being administered by 
Portuguese Indians, since the 
Bombay government would not 
allow Portuguese Europeans to 
cross Indian territory to reach 
them. When they were attacked 
several Portuguese subjects were 
killed, and the villages have 
become a total loss to Portugal. 

But the difference in political 
temper between Panjim, where 
Goans unhesitatingly proclaim 
their loyalty, and Margao, the 
commercial town which has about 
the same population and which 
I believe more closely reflects 
Goan opinion, was very marked. 
A venerable Margao lawyer, who 
had refused to talk in public 
when I first met him, took me to 
his home and said, over a bottle 
of cashew gin: “Some people 
have written that we Goans are 
Portuguese. It is not true, we 
are Indians.’’ He was a Catholic, 
but he did not share the qualms 


of others who predict that the 


Christian faith will suffer if Goa 
transfers its allegiance from 
Lisbon to Delhi. Against every 
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ten Catholics in Goa there are 
a hundred and fifty in India. 
What is more important is that 
for every ten Catholics in Goa 
there are also seventeen Hindus 
(and half a Muslim). It is true 
that most of the educated people 
are Catholics, and the reason is 
that until the end of the Portu- 
guese monarchy in 1910, or 
virtually until Salazar estab- 
lished a stable government in 
1926, the Hindus were not given 
a chance. Now, however, they 
are on the rise, and it is signifi- 
cant that, whereas the leaders 
of the Goan National Congress 
in Bombay are Catholics, the 
majority of the members are 
Hindus. Ever since the Hindus 
were granted proper education 
and social acknowledgment they 
have been advancing, a tendency 
that was stimulated by the 
British leaving India in 1947. 
In an attempt to find out a 
little about the Nationalist move- 
ment, I went up the hill to 
Panjim prison to visit the politi- 
cal prisoners who were interned 
there. There were about a 
hundred of them, arrested and 
imprisoned without any trial 
except a brief appearance before 
an evidence tribunal after they 
had marched into the Portuguese 
territories on 15th' August 1954. 
The date had been advertised by 
the Goan National Congress as— 
the occasion of a glorious libera- 
tion march in which thousands 
of intrepid satyagrahis were 
going to release the long-suffering 
Goans from Portuguese tyranny. 
mek had turned into a great 
sco, with more press reporters 
and cameramen than demonstra- 
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tors. About half the prisoners 
were Indian, and half Goan, and 
almost all of them were miserable 
hirelings collected from among 
Bombay’s unemployed, who had 
been astonished to find them- 
selves in prison at the end of 
their march. They had been 
duped with five rupees and the 
promise of all sorts of other 
rewards before being pushed over 
the frontier, and for the past 
five months they had languished, 
five or six to a cell, on the top 
of Panjim hill. 

‘*Such a lovely view,’ said 
the Portuguese police officer who 
came with me, “ if it wasn’t for 
the bars.’’ He was an abomin- 
able bully, and each time he 
unlocked a door and led me into 
a cell he began by insulting the 
inmates. . 

‘You in a dhoti! It was I 
who arrested you, wasn’t it? 
You were carrying an Indian 
flag, and had been out of a job 


in Bombay for months, hadn’t. 


you? Did it for five chips, eh?”’ 
And if the poor wretch insisted 
that in point of fact he was a 
prosperous business man with a 
genuine grievance, the officer 
would snap: ‘*‘ What business ? 
Wholesale greengrocery? Selling 
betel leaves in Crawford Bazaar, 
eh? Big business. A 
very, very big business man !”’ 
It all seemed so unnecessary, 
particularly as he proved a 
charming person when we drank 
a bottle of beer together in 
a Panjim bar afterwards. But 


the prisoners were wonderfully 
patient with him, usually ignor- 
ing his vituperation and some- 
him to the scorn 


times treating 
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he deserved. One man, a Goan 


called Antoni de Souza, grabbed 


the chance for an argument with 
the officer and tied him up in 
such dialectic knots that the 
other prisoners began to laugh 
and the officer was forced to 
retreat, clanging the iron door 
behind us. De Souza was a real 


revolutionary, an earnest spec- 
‘tacled young man with a beard. 


He had been secretary of the 
Goan National Congress in Bom- 
bay but had come to Goa six 
months before the liberation 
march to stir up revolution. I 
asked him why, if, as he said, the 
majority of Goans were eager to 
join India, they had not demon- 
strated their eagerness when the 
satyagrahis had marched in, and 
he looked suddenly sad. _ It 
would be foolish, he admitted, 


‘to say that there were many 


people fighting, even working, 
for a revolution. They were too 
frightened, and it was also the 
result of the political sterility 
inflicted by the Portuguese. No- 
body had been allowed to possess 
an opinion ‘for so long that 
everybody had simply lost the 
habit. He was disappointed, 
too, in the poor attendance at 
meetings of the party in Bombay. 
There were two thousand mem- 
bers, but it was seldom that more 
than a tenth of them made an 
appearance, although whenever 
they had a public meeting and 
allowed Indians to join them, 
they were crowded out. 
Unhappy man, his politics 
were expensive. A few days 
later all the prisoners who were 
Indian subjects were taken to 
the frontier and released into 
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India. The Goans were con- 
victed, and I heard that De 
Souza was given twenty-eight 
years imprisonment and deported 
to Africa. 

When we left each cell I 


insisted on shaking hands all 


round and wishing the prisoners 
good luck, partly to annoy the 
Portuguese officer and partly 
because I have sympathy with 
rebels, be they ever so brow- 
beaten into rebellion. I hope 
they did not think I was a fairy 
godfather come to let them out, 
but they obviously enjoyed the 
visit, and when we drove away 
down to Panjim a mass of 
brown arms stretched through 
the prison bars and waved. 
There is one place in Goa 
which has been less affected than 


anywhere else by the events of © 


the last few years, and that is the 
ruined city of Old Goa. Three or 
four churches and convents are 
still holding out against the 
rising tide of jungle, others are 
foundering, and many more have 
already sunk. Only the Cath- 
edral is maintained in anything 
like its former glory. It was a 
magnificent place—it was, and 
still is, but it is hard to think of 
it in the present, and the priests 
who serve in it seem almost like 
seventeenth-century priests who 
are so absorbed with their round 
of matins and vespers, compline 
and mass, that they have for- 
gotten to die. The great east 
doors stood open and I slipped in 
one afternoon to watch them 
gliding from the choir stalls to 
the lectern and back, turning 
this way and the other, doffing 
and donning their birettas. 


Theirs had been the kingdom, 
the power and the glory, but 
now, for congregation, they had 
me and one small boy. 

After the service one of the 
canons took me across to the 
convent of St Caetano, which 
had once been occupied by two 
hundred priests. 


“You are English? Then I 


think you are knowing Mr 
Churchill, isn’t it? He is only 
eighty years old; I am eighty- 
three.”’ 

The crumbling buildings of 
the convent had been taken over 
as @ barracks, and parked against 
the august facade of the church, 
which had been built in imitation 
of St Peter’s at Rome, were 
guns and armoured cars. Rude 
military faces peered out of 
nunnery windows, and along the 
corridors were soldiers’ bunks 
hung with rifles, helmets and 
photographs of film-stars. In 
the crypt, on stone trestles made 
for the coffins of archbishops and 
viceroys, were the bodies of two 
soldiers waiting to be taken back 
to Portugal for burial. They 


seemed less dead than the church 
- above them. 


The convent of St Francis of 
Assisi had not been occupied by 
the army, and it was empty 
except for a priest I found sitting 
in a little room overlooking the 
garden, and a woman who was 
tying a chicken up to a post at 
the foot of a dusty staircase. 
Doors were open and. chairs 
drawn back from desks and 
tables as though the hundred 
Franciscan friars were at Mass 
and would be back again quite 


soon. But they had gone away © 


. 
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a hundred years ago, and the 
solitary priest I met celebrated 
Mass alone each morning in the 
convent’s church. It is the 
finest church in Goa, built over 
&@ mosque, a feast of baroque 
decoration. 


I walked across to the Basilica | 


of the Bom Jesus where St 
Francis Xavier’s body lies. He 
died in 1552 on an island off the 
China coast and was buried there 
by a Chinese priest, who filled the 
grave with lime to destroy the 
saint’s body. But the lime acted 
in an unexpected way, and when 
the grave was opened a few 
months later the body was found 
to be perfectly preserved, and 
was brought to Goa. There it 


remains, in silver coffin, mag- 


nificent but rather battered, on 
the altar of the Basilica. Every 
few years, for four centuries, the 
coffin was opened and pilgrims in 
thousands came to kiss the saint. 
Time and the climate, however, 
took their toll, not to mention an 


over - enthusiastic woman who. 
bit off the middle toe of the 


saint’s right foot in 1859, and 
Pope Paul V. who asked, in 1614, 
for the right arm to be cut off 
and sent to Rome. When the 
body was exposed in 1952, the 
four-hundredth anniversary of 
St Francis X avier’s death, it was 
announced that that was to be 
the last time. The body is now 
to be put in a glass case where 


pilgrims may see it but no longer 
_ touch it. The toe is kept in a 
silver stand in a cupboard in the 


vestry. It looks like a crooked 
little bit of black wood, and 
the sacristan picks it up in a 
handkerchief to show to visitors. 


Outside, the Cathedral Square 


-where Inquisition exeeutions 


used to be performed is now 


» an army football field. Where 


once the great Cathedral bell 


tolled to announce the cele- 


bration of an auto-da-fé, the 
referee’s whistle blows for half- 
time. | 


During the two weeks § was in 
Goa I stayed in both the chief 
towns, Panjim and Margao, and 
travelled through much of the 
country. I talked with Cath- 
olics and Hindus, with priests, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists, 


peasants and business men. I 


was interviewed over the radio 
and I foraged for statistics | 
in government departments. I 
visited a cashew-nut factory and 
a Manganese mine as well as the 
Panjim prison. And I left Goa 
with the conviction that if both 
Portuguese and Indian influences 
were withdrawn and a referen- 
dum held in an atmosphere free 
from fear and prejudice, in which 
the people were invited to choose 
between remaining with Portu- 
gal and merging with India, forty 
per cent of the Catholies and 
eighty per cent of the Hindus, 
or two-thirds of the total 
population, would vote for India. 


Their choice would not be 
prompted by any great affection 


for the Indian Congress party, 
and would certainly not be the 
result of any ungratefulness to 
the Portuguese. They are aware 
that they have had political 
rights, even of a rather arbitrary 
kind, for very much longer than 
their neighbours in India. They 
are proud of Goa, which has 
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never suffered from any com- 
munal troubles and which has 
always been a land of peace and 
prosperity, if not of wealth. 
The rate of illiteracy is only 
seventy-five per cent, compared 
with eighty-five per cent in 
India (in Portugal it is forty 
per cent). The Goans would 
vote for India not merely because 
man is the illogical, unpredict- 
able creature that he is, but out 
of an understandable feeling 
that their reins should no longer 
be held by a European country, 
and a deep intuition that they 
really belong to India. 

If sueh a referendum takes 
place it is hard to guess what will 
happen afterwards, and no Goan 
I met had a very clear idea of 
what he would like. It is 
obvious that Goa can never 
stand alone as an autonomous 
state. The least attractive alter- 
native would be the absorption 
of Goa into Bombay state, and 
the best, though probably the 
least practicable, would be its 
formation as a separate semi- 
autonomous state within the 
Indian union, rather like Pondi- 
cherry. Or it might form part of 
a new Konkani-speaking state 
extending southwards along the 
coast from Goa and including 
Mangalore. Whatever happens 
it is certain that, for a foreign 
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traveller, Goa will lose much of 
its charm. The churches and 
painted house-fronts will stay, 
of course, and the dhows oozing 
up and down the waterways, 


their sails stained reddy-brown 


if they have a cargo of iron ore 
and blue-grey if they are carrying 
manganese. There will always 
be the hills with views over 
valleys and creeks to the blue 
escarpment of the Western Ghats, 
and the paddy-fields scattered 
through the forests like giants’ 
snooker tables, vivid green and 
smooth and surrounded by betel 
and cashew-trees. There will be 
the fishing- boats with out- 
riggers, and the villagers hauling 
nets in the surf, the women 
wading in the creeks up to their 
necks, grubbing for oysters, and 
the smell of the sardines rotting » 
in the sand to make manure for 
the paddy. But there will come 
the bustle of the Indian business 


men and, worst of all, their 


politics. So far from being a 
pimple on India’s fair face, I 
think of it as a flower in her hair, 
and it will be a pity when it 
withers. 

A missionary priest, a Span- 
iard, asked me how I liked Goa: 
‘“‘Quiet and peaceful, yes? And 
no prohibition, yes ? ”’ 

That was exactly how I liked 
it. 


A FULL 


DAY. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


A so-called friend told me only 
this afternoon that 1 was lazy: 
described me to my very face as 
a West of Ireland drone able, 
but only just able, to keep itself 
alive by sucking parasites from 
the bogs. Well, I dare say drones 
do suck, but I am doubtful if 
bogs keep parasites. Be this as 
it may, the charge riled me, and 
when my friend had gone I 
tottered up the ladder with my 
sixty-five years to my writing- 
attic, to jot down on a piece of 
paper exactly what I had done 
the previous day. I was im- 
pressed with what I saw. I feel 
certain that, should someone 
chance to see this log-leaf, he 
could not accuse me of real 

laziness. 

I arose at seven A.M., not to 
get up for good, but to boil 
myself some tea. We have a 
maid, a nice girl, but moth-like 
in her habits. At night-time she 
flutters from road-bridge to road- 
bridge in. search of her friends, 
and about one A.M.. she flutters 
back home. In the mornings, if 
visible at all, her eyes are closed, 
her demeanour comatose. Thus, 
in the absence of Doreen I boiled 
that tea myself. Then I went 
back to bed again, tea and all. 

At eight A.M. I rose in earnést. 
I did not want to, but there were 
lobster-pots to haul. Lobste 
are fairly innocent creatures an 


will enter your pots with aban- | 


don, but they are apt to get 
restless, and if you do not come 
soon they will not always wait 


for you. It is a pity to let them 
escape. 3 
I\hoped to find my friend 


Jobson on the beach, for we 


haul the pots together. Jobson 


is a good fellow but has noidea_.- 


of Time. I had dragged the 
dinghy to the water’s edge, 
smoked a cigarette and eaten 
two biscuits before he appeared. 
We rowed across to the motor- 
boat in silence; for there is some- 
thing in the early morning that 
does not induce chatter. Is it. 
the beauty of a Bay; _ the 
serenity of boats lying easily to 
their moorings in calm water ; 
the graceful flight of well-fed 
gulls; or is it possible that one 
is not fully awake ? 

The engine started well— 
which it does not always do—and 
off we went. Jobson stands in 
the bows armed with a boat- 
hook, looking rather like a 
Roman Emperor who has just 
been dethroned, and I stand 
astern guiding the boat and 
controlling her speed. Now, I 
know I should not digress about 
lobster-fishing but I cannot help 
it, for it is a new pastime to me. 
We use the Breton type of pot 
over here, a barrel-shaped affair 
netted at the ends and slatted 


with wood round its middle. 


The entrance is at the top of the 
pot, being a circular wooden 
throat, entering the pot for 
about eight inches. The bait 
is secured by a slip-knot and 
hauled up the inside of the neck 
and made fast. Stones are tied 
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to the bottom of the pot to keep 
it down. Once the lobster is 
inside the pot I am not sure 
what he does, but presume he 
reaches the bait (which is more 
than I could do), enjoys it and 
then allows himself a good long 
period for digestion by staying 
motionless at the bottom of the 
pot ; for this is how and where 
we invariably find him. The 
bait must be good, for he will not 
look at any old stuff, and the pot 
must be laid near rocks, but not 
on seaweed if you can avoid it. 
Bits of broken china suspended 
inside the pots are supposed to 
attract the creatures, but I do 
not believe they do. However, 
I have still a lot to learn about 
lobster-fishing. 

Jobson missed the first pot and 
aecused me of going too fast. 
But he got the second one and 
hauled it up—empty. Out of 
six pots we got three lobsters, so 
we had no reason to grumble. 
One was a lady, her ‘ swim- 
merets,’ or paddles, on the under- 
side of the tail, covered with 
black eggs. Jobson and I looked 
guiltily at each other, for it was 
our duty to put her back. We 
compromised by taking her to 
our moorings, where we released 
herginto the sea, gently and tail 
first; for we had read that other- 
_ wise her gill-chambers might be 
flooded and the lobster suffo- 
cated. Our decision at least 
ensured that when those eggs 
did eventually become lobsters 
they would be conveniently close 
to our home. 

Having parted with Jobson I 
went in to breakfast and handed 
my share of the catch to our 
moth-like Doreen, who is scared 
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of live lobsters. Later I spent a 
good two hours repairing other 
pots: holes in the netting, 
broken slats, stones working 
loose ; the wear and tear can be 
heavy. It was now time to 
fetch the milk from Pat Leary. 
When I got there Kathleen 
Leary, his wife, told me Pat was 
away preparing to bury a heifer 
that had died in the night. But 
Kathleen was anxious. Could 
Pat bury it alone? In other 
words, would I mind helping ’ 
him ? 

I had always looked upon Pat 
Leary as a fine specimen of a 
man. I wondered why he could 
not bury that heifer by himself. 
But naturally, after such a broad 
hint, I offered to help, only 
stipulating that I could not come 
before two. I reckoned this 
would give me time to eat, enjoy 
and digest my lobster. 
o'clock I was back, but Pat, of 
course, was not ready. He could 
not find a rope, and a rope was 
essential. Then he had to get a 
spade, and after that a shovel. 

The unfortunate heifer was 
lying near bog, but, as it 
happened, on very hard ground. 
To dig a hole deep enough to 
contain the animal where she lay 
was next to impossible. We 
therefore had to search round 
for a softer spot, and having 
found it we discovered it was a 
good four hundred yards from 
the body. Yearling heifers can 
be heavy, and this one was. 
Having attached the rope to its 
legs we pulled, and having pulled 
we panted. Then we pulled 
again, and then we panted. [Tam 
afraid there was little ceremony 
in the way we hauled that heifer 
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to her grave, but when we got 


her there we behaved with more 
dignity. The only trouble was 
that once having piled the earth 
on top of the corpse and patted 
it down firmly, Pat realised that 
we had also buried: the rope. 
Well, he wanted the rope, so all 
the earth had to come up again. 
The second burial over, we re- 
turned to our respective homes. 

But there was no respite for 
me. Time and tide, we are told, 
wait for no man, and there was 
my sailing-boat to be run onto 
the sand before the tide went 
down. It was going to be a rush 
and I needed an assistant, so I 
collared the first man I saw, who 
happened to be our local Parson 
making a dutiful call. © ‘“* My 
soul can wait for a while, Padre,” 
[ said ; ‘* please come with me.”’ 
The Parson is not a seaman, 
never was and never will be: 
he is willing. 

We have only rock and shingle 
at our place. Torun a boat onto 
rock is asking for trouble; to 
run her onto shingle is asking for 
much the same thing. It had to 
be sand or mud and the nearest 
of these was at Ardcoppell, 
where there is also an_ hotel. 
The Parson asked me what was 
the point in grounding the boat, 
so I explained that the mast had 
to come down. because one of the 
upper stays had worked loose. 
He looked dubiously at the top 
of the mast and murmured some- 
thing about it being a very tall 
stick. I admitted this to be so, 
but assured him that the spar 
was light and would virtually 
come down by itself. In fact 
I insisted there would be no 
trouble at all. 


A Full Day. 


It being a warm and sunny 
day the terrace to the hotekover- 
looking the small harbour was 
thronged with visitors. I did 
not object to this, for I have 
confidence in my boat and my- 
self. Still, I did rather object to 
the fact that they seemed to have 
little else to look at than a small 
boat coming in rather fast and 
bent, apparently, on its own 
destruction. I made a good job 
of it, although I suppose I 
should not say so, and we gently 
hit the sand. There was about a 
foot and a half of water ahead of 
our bows, and this I reckoned 
would make a nice cushion for 
the mast when I was ready to 
lower it. Before the ordinary 
mast can be lowered, the shrouds 
that hold her up must be 
loosened. I loosened the star- 
board one and only then dis- 
covered that my mast was not 
quite normal; for before I could 
get to the port shroud, to loosen 
it also, the willing little ship and 


- the willing little mast had fore- 


seen my intentions. ‘ Don't 
worry, old cock,’ said the mast, 
swaying slightly as she said 
it. ‘ You needn’t loosen those 
shrouds,@I1l come down by 
myself. And down she came 
like lightning down the sky, 
missing a rock by inches and 
sending up a fountain of spray 
as her truck hit the water. The 
fall was spectacular. It made 
the onlookers gasp. 

The Parson said ‘** Golly,” but 
I said never a word. A swift 
glance round and I could see 
there was no damage, so it was 
easy to pretend I had done it 
that way on purpose. I sensed 
@® growing respect on the part of 
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the sightseeing visitors, as quite 
calmly I worked on the stay. 
The thing put right, we were 
ready to hoist the mast back, 
but here I met with trouble. 
The Parson, willing as ever, did 
everything I did not want. 
When I asked him to pull on the 
starboard shroud he pulled on 
the port; when asked to hold 
the forestay he held the back- 
stay. On my appealing to him 
to stand in the middle of the 
boat he stood at the side. It is 
not easy to haul up a mast into 
its correct position when the 
tabernacle you want to put it in 
is lying at an angle. I gave up 
in despair. More manpower was 
needed. 

It meant walking past the 
sightseers with my head in the 
air. Clearly not one of them 
was going to budge an inch; 
perhaps I would be luckier in the 
bar. Here were several men in 
various stages of ecstasy. <A 
warm day; good beer; they 
were enjoying themselves. Why 
then desert the cosy bar to stand 
waist-deep in water helping a 
stranger to haul up @ mast. 
Finally I persuaded two young 
fellows to accompany me, and 
their helpfulness proved encour- 
aging; for as the two men and 
I walked back past the terrace 
sightseers, I glanced round to 
find the whole bar at our heels, 
bottles and all. I could have 
done without the bottles and 
some of their owners; but one 
must not look gift horses too 
closely in the eye. 

We got that mast up, but 
goodness knows how; for no: one 
did as he should have done and 
the Parson would never stand 
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still. First we heeled to star- 
board when the mast was going 
to port, and then we heeled to 
port as the mast was going to 
starboard. Then I put two men 
on the foredeck to help keep the 
boat straight, but I chose the 
wrong two; for they would not 
be parted from their bottles, and 
worse still, soon discovered that 
the foredeck was as good a place 
as any to practise their tap- 
dancing. Some of my helpers 
began to sing ‘‘ A life on the 
ocean wave.’ I wished I had 
never asked them. But then, 
much to my delight, the mast 
inadvertently slipped into place. 
I made a dive for the shrouds and 
shackled them home. The deed 
was done—my mast was saved. 
I had still to get out of harbour, 
and here the tide let me down; | 
for it had sunk so low that when 
I lowered the centreboard we 
grounded. With the centre-— 
board up all we did was to drift 
towards the rocks. We had no 
oars, so could not row. I handed 
my shirt and watch to the 
Parson and asked him to mind 
them, and jumped overboard. 
Each time I pushed the boat’s 
nose round she began to sail 
gaily away, leaving me with the 
minimum of time for jumping 
aboard again and rolling into the 
well. In fact I had not the time; 
for before I got hold of the tiller 
the bows were round again and 
we were off to the rocks. So I 
had to go overboard once more, 
and the sea was getting colder. 
This sort of thing went on far 
too long and made me exasper- 
ated, even if it seemed to amuse 
the spectators. ‘‘ Take off that 


dog-collar and we may have 
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some luck!’’ I yelled to the 
Parson in the rage of futility. 
_ The Parson complied. From 
that moment things began to go 
smoothly. . I regained control ; 
the ship behaved; we sailed 
gracefully from the harbour. It 
is true the Parson’s dog-collar 
got jammed somehow between 
the centreplate and its housing 
and completely disappeared, but 
who really cared about that in 
comparison with a ship’s safety? 

I felt I had done -enough 
for one day, but unfortunately 
there were further commitments. 
Charlie Sullivan was having his 
oats thrashed and I had promised 
to help. Two young farmers 
own the thrashing-machine and 
they go from one farm to another 
offering their machine and their 
services. Neighbouring farmers 
accompany the machine on its 
round, giving their help gratis 
to the owner of the farm the 
machine happens to be on: to be 
helped by the farmer in question 
when it comes to his turn. 

There are soft jobs and hard 
jobs on this harvesting racket. 
A soft job is squatting on top of 
the thrasher cutting the bundles 
of grain before they go into the 
machine. Another is passing the 
straw as it emerges from the 
harvester on to the next person. 
Hard jobs are more numerous 
and may comprise tossing the 
bundles of grain onto the 
harvester in sufficient volume to 
ensure that the feeder does not 
have to wait, or forking enormous 
bundles of straw onto the top of 
very high ricks. Unfortunately 
I was a little late, so the soit 
- jobs were already booked. Boys 
were on the top of the machine 
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with rusty knives ready tor the 
cutting, and the straw passer-on 
had taken up his position so 
near the harvester outlet that 
I could not squeeze in front of 
him. I was therefore faced with 
the choice of bundle-heaving 
or straw-to-the-top-of-the-rick- 
passing. I chose the former. 

Off came my shirt: a cloud 
cleared the sun; off came my 
vest. Within half an hour I was 
praying for a breakdown, but 
for once this did not come. The 
grain-feeder glanced at me with 
pained expression. I really must 
keep going. And then, as I was 
just about to give up with 
sciatica, the breakdown arrived. 
I dropped on my back and gazed 
up at the sky, drawing in huge 
gulps of air, but soon I had to 
groan. Most breakdowns need 
quite a time to put right: this 
was of a minor kind. The word 
went round: we were at it 
again. But bad things as well 
as good things must come to an 
end, and when the job was over 
we all trooped into the farmer’s 
house and were given tea: eggs ; 
soda-bread ; butter and jam. 
Then we went on to the next 
farm, but I was smarter this time. 
Not even an airmail letter-card 
could have been squeezed be- 
tween me and the position I had 
taken up behind the harvester 
outlet flume. One youth tried 
it, but soon realised that if he 
stayed where he was he was in 
for some mighty clouts on the 
jaw when the flume began to 
move. He had perforce to go to 
my rear, where I could pass him 
as much or as little straw as I 
chose. 

The job over, we again went 
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in for tea: eggs; soda-bread ; 
butter and jam. I had now had 
eleven cups of tea, so was not 
doing badly, but I stayed a 
fraction too long. On the next 
job I was as near as possible 
landed with the awful task of 
carrying the loaded sacks into 
the farmer’s granary. Only a 
breakdown saved me; for in 
the general easing off I was able 
to work my way stealthily for- 
ward till I came to the position 
of number three straw-passer. 
This is not a bad job at all. One 
can growl at the man in front 
for not passing enough, or re- 
prove the man behind for being 
too slow. And once again at the 
end of it all—more tea: eggs— 
etcetera. 

On returning home I found 
that Jobson had baited the pots 
and was expecting me to help 
him lay them. I did not feel like 
going far, so we laid them quite 
close to the house; by way of 
an experiment, I explained. We 
were back quite soon and I 
looked forward to a rest, only 
to find. young Michael O’Shea, 
breathless and anxious outside 
my house. 

‘*M’Grandmother’s after dying. 
Could yer fetch a Priest an’ 
m’father? M’father’s at the 
fair.’ 

To fetch a Priest was. not 
difficult, but to find Jack O’Shea 
when he had gone to the fair was 
a very different problem. I 
glanced at my watch. Now 
would be the time that the 
various cattle deals were being 
celebrated. Which pub? That 


was the question ; for pubs, like 
potatoes, are plentiful in our 
small market town. 
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I nodded my head. Michael 
could rest assured. I would find 
a Priest in no time. I would also 
tell his father when I found him. 
And off I went in my car. I 
found Father Shanahan and gave 
him my message. Did he want 
a lift out? No, he had his own 
car. And now for Jack O’Shea. 

There are seventeen pubs out 
of thirty-one houses in Bally- 
boreen’s main street, not. to 
mention those in the side-streets. 
It meant a pub-to-pub crawl, 
and if by chance [ met friends, 
great tact would be needed in 
declining to join them. I poked 
my head into each pub in turn 
and the moment I saw a friend 
I said, *‘ Jack O’Shea’s mother- 
in-law is after dying. Do you 
know where he is? ”’ 

They all knew where he was, 
which made it much more diffi- 
cult, for none of them agreed. A 
great deal of time was thus 
wasted going to pubs where Jack 
was not, but, however, finally I 
ran him to ground. Prices had 
ruled high; he had sold a number 
of steers; he was distinctly the 
worse for wear. | 

** Jack, listen,’’ I said firmly, 
and tapped him on the arm; 
“your mother-in-law’s after 
dying and you’ve got to come at 
once. Ill take you out in my 
car.”’ | 

The bad news undoubtedly 
steadied him, for he muttered, 
‘** Th’ould woman’s afther dyin’. 
God rest her poor soul’’; and 
he stared at me stupidly. But | 
then something like a grin of 
satisfaction passed across his 
face. Arrah; there’s toime 
fer one more drink. What?ll ye 
have, mister ? ”’ : 
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I would not hear of it. ‘* Your 
mother -in-law’s after dying, 
Jack, and I’ve had a busy day. 
If you want a lift in my car 
you must come with me now.”’ 

He followed me reluctantly to 
the door and we passed into the 
street. My steps were firm, but 
Jack’s were not. The news had 
spread, as it always does in 


Ballyboreen. The women looked 


at Jack with sympathy; the 
men, anyhow those with mothers- 
in-law, with expressions tinged 
with envy. I pushed Jack into 
the car and away we went, only 
to be stopped every few hundred 
yards by people wishing to tell 
Jack that his mother-in-law was 
dead. In the end I would not 
stop and soon had the whole 
countryside jumping hastily into 
ditches in their desire not to join 
Jack’s mother-in-law. I left 
‘Jack at his house and then went 
to my own. Here I had the 
drinks I had forgone in Bally- 
boreen, 


Now, if this had not been a full 


day I do not know the meaning 
of the term: surely that was 
enough. But no. My second 
drink was scarcely at my mouth 
when Aileen Hurley, the Trenchs’ 
maid, came running in to say the 
cows were in the vegetable 
garden and making the fiercest 
mess. She also said something 
about having seen a horse with 
fire coming from its nostrils ; 
but I paid no attention to this, 
for when Aileen is excited she 
sees all sorts of things. 

The Trenchs were away, 80 it 
was really up to me to help. 


Reluctantly, most reluctantly, I 
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raised myself from my chair. 
Recalcitrant cows, when they 
are on to something good, are 
loath to be parted from it. No 
sooner had Aileen and I got one 
lot out than another lot was in. 
Unlike the cows we could not be 
in two places at once, and this 


the cows seemed to realise, for 


they led us a pretty dance. But 
humans master beasts in the end 
and we mastered those cows. 
As Aileen was still murmuring 
about the horse with fire from 
its nostrils I let her lead me to 
I might have known. 
It was a horse all right, but a 
docile, piebald sort of creature, 
belonging no doubt to the tinkers 
down the road. We had no 
trouble at all in pushing it out- 
side and closing the gate behind 
it. I think the fire that Aileen 
saw did not come from the horse’s 


' nostrils -but from the sunset in 


the west. | 

When I see my friend again, 
the one who said I was lazy, I 
shall make him eat his words. 
Meanwhile I am feeling rather 
tired. I propose to have break- 
fast in bed the next few days, so 
Jobson will have to lay the pots 
by himself. I very much doubt 
if he will catch anything: he 
rarely does when he is on his 
own. 


Jobson has hauled the pots. 
Result — nothing, or next to 
nothing. All he came back with 
was the Parson’s dog - collar, 
which he had found floating 
about just where he had put his 
pots. Now I wonder if that 
collar brought bad luck. 
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CHINESE INTERLUDE. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


THE rumbling of heavy balls 
rolling down the alleys and the 
crash of falling pins reverberated 
through the lower bar of the 
Hong Kong Club, rendering con- 
versation difficult. Close to me 
six men were playing Liar Dice 
for a round of drinks. The 
Taipan, the Doc and I stood 
with our backs to the bar 
casually watching the bowling 
but talking of other things. 

“When are you off?’ the 
Taipan asked me. 

‘Tomorrow morning,’ I re- 
plied. ‘* Chingwantau, Tientsin, 
Peking and Shanghai.”’ 

** Look,”’ the Taipan went on, 
‘** Doc and I are keen to get some 
polo ponies. We're fed up with 
these Australian walers, and any- 
way they’re no good for polo, 
besides costing the earth. Can 
you find out if the Chinese will 
export some and how we go 
about 

read this morning,” I told 
him, “that the Reds have bought 
10,000 ponies from outer Mon- 
golia, but they are for farm 
work and the Reds are hardly 
likely to let any go for polo. It 
would be a poor advertisement 
for Communism. 

“Do what you can, Tissy.’’ 
I promised that I would. 

* What do you do with your- 
self in Peking?” the Doc in- 
quired. ‘‘ Are you allowed to 


wander round ? ”’ 
never there long enough 
to see all I want,’ I told him, 


“but I usually do alittle shopping 


in the markets—old snuff-bottles 
and jewelry, for there’s little else 
of value on view. I’m after a 
Korean war medal this time, but 
they seem darn hard to get. In 
fact I haven’t found a single 
medal anywhere in China, al- 
though there must be millions 
scattered about. 

A bloke out at Taipo,”’ Lwent 
on, ** tells me he has a collection 
worth £7,000, and he showed me 
two which he earned in Shanghai 
some years ago. One was made 
of pearls and enamel on gold, 
and the other of gold and jade. 
Lovely things, but too expensive 
for me. The Korean medal 
looks like a miniature Order of 
the Garter in silver, with a red 
enamel centre holding a yellow 
star. The ribbon is red, yellow, 
red horizontal. It can’t be ex- 
pensive, as I’ve seen thousands of 
troops wearing it.”’ 

We hada night-cap and I made 
my farewells. 

‘** Don’t let the Reds lock you 
up, Tissy,’’ said the Taipan, “‘ and 
don’t forget about the ponies.” 


I awoke in broad daylight and, 
hopping out of bed, looked out 
oi the window. Across the 
harbour the serrated peaks of the 
island stood out in clear silhou- 
ette, their eastern edges tinged 
with the pink of the rising sun. 
The cloudless sky did not fool 
me; for I knew that a strong 
monsoon was blowing and that 
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I would have a dusting on my 
trip north. It was a grand day 
all the same, and I looked 
forward to getting out to sea. 
I turned to find my Wash Amah 
beside me; she had a habit of 
slinking silently in and out of my 
rooms, bringing with her a pile 
of washing and disappearing 
with any article she considered 
due for cleaning. 

I looked to where I had left 
the clothes I had taken off the 
night before. All had gone: 
socks, shirt, underclothes and 
the sharkskin suit itself. Every- 
thing else was packed. 

The Amah gave me her friendly 
vold-toothed smile. With a 


‘*Good mawning, Mastah,’’ she 
tweaked at my pyjamas. ‘‘ Makee 
wash ? ’’ she inquired. 

I regarded her sternly. 

“One day, Amah,’’ I told 


her, “I take big stick and beat 
you plenty. got 
clothes, and one hour I go ship.” 

She giggled. Have got 
plenty clothes, Mastah.’’ And 
sure enough she showed me 
« couple of suits and a pile 
of beautifully laundered small- 
clothes, which she must have 


brought in while I still slept.- 


I had known this Amah for over 
two years, and the only articles 
she would permit me to send to 
the cleaners were heavy suits 
and overcoats. In the summer 
I often used five shirts in a day, 
and they were always back the 
next afternoon. Of trousers 
and coats she carefully emptied 


the pockets, laying the contents 


neatly on my desk: But I some- 
times felt that one day she 
would not wait for me to get 
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up before pulling the pyjamas 
off my back. 


Later, Wing and Wong, the 
two office-boys, entered my room 
to take me and my baggage 
aboard, and soon we were worm- 
ing our way through the crowded 
shipping to the s.s. Kumming, 
which would be my home for the 
next three weeks. Once on 
board I started to unpack, but 
on opening the drawers I dis- 
covered silver- fish and cock- 
roaches, and therefore suspected 
the presence of bugs as well. I 
rang for the cabin-boy. 

A fat litthe man appeared, 
grinning as happily as a ‘ Smiling 
Buddha,’ and welcomed me 
aboard. 

Look, No. 2 Boy,’ I told 
him, ‘‘silver-fish; cockers; bugs. 
No can do. You makee plenty 
flit now.” 

The smile disappeared for a 
moment, as if he were surprised 
at my strange request, but it 
returned and he murmured, 
‘*Can do, Mastah.’”’ On deck I 
found that the cargo was all 
loaded and secured and that the 
last of the lighter-junks were 
being towed away by small 
steam -launches. The pilot’s 
sampan was alongside with its 
made 
fast. 

In the brilliant sunshine, as 
we steamed through the length 
of the harbour towards Lyee 
Mun, Hong Kong lay glittering 
in bright colour. It was 
a bustling scene of activity. 
Crowded ferries crept criss-cross 
among the shipping; noisy 
winches drummed as cargo was 
swung in and out from merchant 
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vessels flying the flags of many 
hations ; 


tiny dockyard, while farther out 
ships of the U.S. 7th Fleet 
swung at their moorings. Over- 
head fighter jets and commercial 
planes soared into the cloudless 
sky. To starboard lay Kellet 
Island, now reached by road 
instead of the ubiquitous sampan, 
wnd over to port the broad sweep 
of Kowloon Bay at Kai Tak was 
filing in rapidly. Junks and 
Ssampans under sail, oars and 
power glided in all directions, 
adding to the hazards of naviga- 
tion. 

We dropped the unnecessary 
pilot in Lyee Mun and I joined 
the skipper on the upper bridge 
from where I could better view 
my favourite part of the harbour. 
Up on the hillside of the island 
the orderly rows of white crosses 
marked the last resting-place of 
the Canadians who had died in 
the defence of Hong Kong, and 
as Junk Bay opened up I could 
_ see a beflagged flotilla of sampans 
and realised that it must be a 
‘joss day’ at the little temple at 
the head of the bay. 

Already the ship was rising 
and falling to the swell, and 
ahead of us the surf flew high 
over Waglan Island. 

* Looks like a long trip this 
time, John,” I greeted the 
skipper; ‘‘ that monsoon looks 
‘like knocking us down to four 
or five knots.” 

* Yes,’ he admitted, * it will 
be a slow run till we’re clear of 
' the Formosa channel, but we 
should make up on the return 
trip. There will be a hefty set 
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besides the following wind and 
sea. Have you met your fellow 
passenger yet ? ”’ 

“No. Didn’t know I had 
one,’ I answered slowly; for 
two people to be shut up together 
for several days can be trying if 
they have nothing in common. 
“What thing?” I inquired. 
‘A he or a she, and what 
nationality ? 

The skipper grinned. ‘ Don’t 
worry,” he said, “ he’s a bank 
executive going north to close 
down all his branches, or what’s 
left of them in Red China. A 
good bloke. As soon as we’re 
clear of the Ninepins come_ 
down and introduce you.”’ 

Over some beer I met the 
‘other passenger,’ one James_ 
Ross, and our conversation 
drifted, as it always does with | 
old China hands, to comparing 
‘the days gone by with the 
unhappy present. 

He had been a prisoner of the 
Japanese in Peking, where he 
had survived brutal thrashings, 
starvation and disease. His 
wiry frame, his white-streaked 
hair, and the deeply etched lines 
of his face all spoke of his 
privations. Now he was going 
into Red China to arrange the 
disposal of the remaining assets 
and real estate of his company— 
a company of nearly a century’s 
standing in the Far East. 

“The Communists,’’ he told 
me, ‘follow the same practice 
with all the foreign firms still 
holding property within their 
territory. None of the staff may 
be reduced, though all business 
is at a standstill; their wages, 
the taxes, rates and rents are 
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always rising. All this has to be 
settled monthly in cash, and as 
no cash is available the money 
is loaned by the Reds at high 
interest. Sooner or later they 
foreclose. 
factories, mines, banks, hotels, 
docks and godowns in Red 
China they haven’t paid a penny, 
and it’s a matter of hundreds of 
millions of dollars.’ 

‘*Why go in then?” I asked 
him. ‘It’s darn hard to get 
out.”’ 

Well,’’ he replied slowly, 
‘*T don’t like going back, and it 
will take me @ year to clear up, 
but our shareholders have to be 
satisfied that we’ve done all we 
can.’ 

I tried to cheer him; for 
Shanghai is the best place to 
work from, and besides our 
Consul-General we have some 
thirty business men there and 
can, still use a part of the French 
Club. 

We pushed up the coast in a 
medley of sound and wicked 
motion: the shuddering crashes 
as the ship dug her nose in, the 
creaking and groaning of a 
working ship, and the _ inter- 
mittent racing of the propeller 
formed a melody to which we 
became inured. Sheets of spray 
tlew high over the vessel, coating 
everything with sticky salt. 

Far to port the Lammocks lay 
ringed in white surf, the_ last 
part of China we would see until 
reaching the archipelago off the 
Yangtse ; for now we would hold 
a neutral course right up the 
middle of the Formosa Strait 
and well clear of any territoria 
waters. 
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We could expect to be checked 
by the U.S. 7th Fleet, possibly 
stopped and hauled in for 
examination by the Nationalist 
navy, and always run the risk 
The 
last are mostly Shanghai-built 
junks fitted with Diesel Gray 
engines which give them a speed 
of fourteen knots (sufficient to 
overtake all coastwise shipping), 
and armed with Oerlikons and 
machine-guns. They carry large 
crews of Chinese from the many 
off-shore islands still in Nation- 
alist hands. Entering any port 
between Swatow and Shanghai 
would also entail for us the 
added hazard of machine-gun- 
ning and bombing by the 
National Air patrols. 

The Kumming had, im fact, 
been captured by pirates two 
years before, and only rescued 


after many hours by the skilful 


interception of a New Zealand 
frigate. I had discussed this 
capture with the skipper many 
times, but I asked him what his 
policy would be in the event of 
another attack. 
“Get an 8.0.5. out quickly 
describing the nature of the 
attack,’ he explained thought- 
fully. ‘We'd have to ‘go 
quietly ’ as we can’t fight, but 
we can prolong the time taken 
to bring us in to harbour and 
so give the Navy time to inter- 
cept us. 

“One thing to remember,’’ 
he added with a grin, “ never 
send out an 8.O.S. unless it’s 
necessary. A skipper in one of 
our ships had a bout. of D.T.’s at 
Swatow, and insisted that he 
was being attacked by pirates 
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and aircraft. On his direct 
order his Chinese wireless officer 
sent out the 8.0.8. A British 
destroyer raced up from Hong 
Kong to find the ship peacefully 
anchored in the roads.”’ 

Did they sack the skipper 

T inquired. 
* « Good lord, no!’’ John Owen 
answered, ‘‘ the Admiralty put 
in a bill for £450 for fuel, so they 
kept the skipper on and deducted 
it from his pay. Ours is a very 
old Seottish firm.”’ 

With an excellent sense of 
timing, my Boy brought a round 
of drinks. 

“That Boy of yours,’ John 
remarked, “is a good lad and 
I’ve recommended him as a No. 
1 Boy in another ship. He had 
a small factory in Shanghai 
employing twenty-five men, but 
the Reds took it away from him. 
To support his family he joined 
us. As pay and perks go, it’s a 
good job, and the customs allow 
them to bring in small gifts for 
their families at their home 
ports. Most of the crew come 
from Shanghai or Tientsin, and 
all are nominal Communists.”’ © 

The weather was now far too 
rough to fear boarding, and the 
occasional sorties of the U.S.N. 
reconnaissance planes over the 
Straits added somewhat to our 
peace of mind. 

North of the funnel made by 
the Formosa Strait, and on the 
latitude of the Yangtse, the 


wind and sea fell rapidly, and as 
we turned east to make the 
entrance we steamed through a 
long cross-swell in calm waters. 
Ahead and to port rose the high 
islands, pastel blue against the 
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grey mist, and beneath us the 
sea grew muddier. Out of the 
haze appeared hundreds of fish- 
ing-junks and sampans, with 
here and there a Pechili junk 
making her lazy progress over 
the long sea miles. Still far out 
we picked up the Yangtse pilot 
and together with him the police 
and customs and an armed guard. 

In the dawn we passed up the 
ever-busy Whampoo River, past 
the mud-built villages at the 
entrance, and the fleets of fishing- 
craft made fast to either bund. 
Secured to buoys in mid-river 
were many large Chinese land- 
ing-craft, all ex-U.S.N., smartly 
manned and maintained like 
yachts. Here and there were 
ex-Japanese escort vessels and 
some mine-sweepers. I noticed 
that every anti-aircraft gun was 
manned. 

As we approached the city of 
Shanghai the buildings on either 
bank grew denser and higher, 
but there were only a few ocean- 
going ships alongside the tall 
godowns. The drab olive of the 
Chinese Merchant Navy, the 
black and white of the British 
coasters, and the dirty buff of 
the Russian were now all that 
could be seen in this once 
international port. The well- 
known names of old foreign 
firms had disappeared from the 
towering godowns, and on top 
of them were mounted batteries 
of Bofors guns. Above us at 
Garden Bridge the skyscrapers 
rose nostalgically; the once busy 
streets were just dried-up streams 
of traffic between the cafion 
walls of empty office-blocks. 

On the wharf alongside, the 
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unfortunate Ross was going 

through the customs, who 
- examined and listed everything 
down to the last sock. The 
Consul-General, who had come 
on board to breakfast, stood 
with me by the _ guard-rails 
watching the scene. The rattling 
winches were already unloading 
the little cargo we had for the 
port, and on the jetty coolies 
stacked up the cargo to come 
aboard : tinned hams, preserved 
ginger and rhubarb, and pickled 
vegetable from far up _ the 
Yangtse. These would go to the 
Chinese exiles in distant Malaya, 
Borneo, Siam and —— 

Below us was a large wooden 
chest of drawers, with one 
drawer for each member of the 
crew. With their keys they 
would open their own individual 
drawer to take out what local 
currency they required for shop- 
ping ashore, for no currency can 
enter or leave China. 

Ross, on the jetty, followed 
the slow progress of the customs 
with the innate patience of an 
ex-P.O.W., filling in endless forms 
without any sign of irritation. 

The Consul - General sighed. 
‘‘ It’s easy enough to get in but 
hard to get out. They some- 
times withhold a visa for three 
or four years. Russian nationals 
were told recently that they 
could leave China. Most of them 
- are, or were, White Russians and 
old. This was only a move to 
get rid of unwanted population. 
The old and infirm could go to 
Brazil, and in some cases Aus- 
tralia, but all those still capable 
of work were sent to Siberia. 
Husband and wife, parents and 
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children, were parted for ever. 
No White Russian now asks for 
& Visa.” 

We crossed the deck to look 
at the crowded river-traffic. Big 
Pechili traders, red and green 
Fukien junks, Amoy and Shang- 
hai fishers were gliding upstream 
on the flood, helped. by a gentle 
breeze and the perspiring men on 
the yulos. It was essentially a 
one-way traffic depending upon 
the tide. 

‘* Do you ever see any medals 
or decorations for sale in 
Shanghai?’’ I asked the Consul- - 
General, driven by the persist- 
ence of @ one-track mind. 

‘* I believe there are a few in 
a shop close to the Bank,’’ he 
smiled. ‘*‘ Why?” 

‘‘T’m really after a Korean 
medal,’’ I told him, ‘‘ but even 
if you could get me anything 
I’ve no idea if I’ll return here and 
could only pay you by cheque.”’ 

Well,” he promised, ‘ [ll 
look round. Icould send them by 
bag to Hong Kong or Peking.’’ 

Ross had finished with the 
customs now, so the Consul- 
General left to give him a lift 
into the city. oe 

The following dawn saw us 
drop the pilot-vessel astern in 
the brown swirls of the Yangtse — 
mouth, and when we reached the 
prescribed sixty miles off the 
coast we turned north for the 
long run up to the North-East 
Promontory. There was a chill 
in the monsoon, but the sea was 
moderate. From time to time 
big U.S.N. reconnaissance planes 
from Okinawa flew over at mast- 
head height to scare the collec- 
tion of birds who were now our 
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fellow travellers. Finches and 
wrens settled close to me on the 
boat-deck, while on the masts 
and rigging pigeon and quail 
looked fearfully at a circling 
hawk. On the crow’s-nest a 
huge horned-ow! blinked sleepily. 
Many generations of birds must 
have learned this method of 
travel against the prevailing 
monsoon. Even the hawk, after 
a few unsuccessful attacks on the 
smaller birds, settled on the mast- 
head as if he, too, accepted the 
tacit peace of shipboard. 


The days passed idly, and I 


chatted with the older members 
of the crew when the officers were 
engaged in their duties. The 
Bosun and Chips, the carpenter, 
both in their seventies, were the 
finest type of deep-sea sailor, and 
their weather-beaten, crab-apple 
faces wrinkled into welcoming 
smiles when I approached them. 
In the old days the Northern 
Chinese always smiled, but now 
it was a rarity to witness any 
sign of happiness. A smile, one 
felt, was a relic of bourgeois days 
which might be questioned, and, 
in truth, the Chinese now have 
very little to smile about. 
Although the ship’s company 
came from Red China, the 
majority had no use for Commun- 
ism. Unfortunately there was 
always on board a Communist 
agent, a serving member of the 
crew, and they had to be very 


careful in deed and speech. I 


soon learnt that No. 8 Cabin 
Boy was the villain of the piece ; 
@ sullen type with a Hebraic cast 
of countenance. At a northern 


port one or two of the crew had 
disappeared as the result of an 
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adverse report. , They had not 
been seen again. 

Off the North-East Promon- 
tory, which we passed only a few 
miles off, the birds left us as if 
some- strange sense had told 
them that this would be our 
nearest approach to land for a 
long time. | 

Chiming Island, then Wei-hai- 
wei (of happy memories) stood 
up on the port horizon, backed 
by the blue bills of Shantung. 
Past Cheefoo Bluff we ran into a 
sudden fierce storm which fell as 
quickly as it had arisen, and then 
we emerged into the yellow haze 
of sea and sky peculiar to the 
Gulf of Pechili, which would 
accompany us to the Taku Bar. 

The Peiho River had changed 
not a scrap since I had seen it 
first some thirty years before, 
except that some of the more 
acute bends had been smoothed 
out. The mud-built villages 
were as neat as ever; the fields 
and woods had the same shades 
of green, splashed by patches of 
flaming Flower of the Forest and. 
golden piles of drying Indian 
corn. Jointed river-junks were © 
being towed upstream in the 
slack water by their crews 
on the river - bank, hoisting 
their vast lug-sails when the 
breeze was favourable on the 
ever-winding channel.  Fisher- 
men walked neck-deep in the 
shallows, feeling with their feet 
for catfish in the muddy bottom. 
Little children, gay in bright 
reds and blues, ran down to the 
water’s edge to view the ship as 
our wash pulled the water away 
from their feet, while the follow- 
ing wave sent them scampering 
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and shrieking up the bund once 
more. 

The river-pilots and the armed 
guard held the bridge as the ship 
swung round curve after curve. 
At some points even the captain 
was sent below, and then we all 
knew that we were passing some 
taboo object. As we could all 
look out from the windows of 
the saloon this seemed some- 
_ what childish. <A heavily armed 
guard would follow me round 
the boat - deck to prevent my 
using a camera or binoculars, 
but as these articles had been 
locked up at the Taku Bar it 
appeared unnecessary. Even the 
sextants, telescopes, and sound- 
ing-leads were locked away, but 
the Chinese did not realise that 
the echo-sounder, right beside 
them, was making a complete 
record of the river depths. 

At Tienstin we secured along- 
side the Firm’s ex-godown and, 
as I carried a diplomatic pass- 
port, I was soon through the 
Customs and Immigration and 
on my way to the station to 
catch the Peking express. 

Tientsin, like Shanghai, is a 
dying city, indeed almost a 
ghost town, but the railway 
station and the passenger trains 
are efficiently run, and are more 
punctual and much cleaner than 
some British Railways. 7 

I drank beer with my escort, 
Black, to pass away the two 
hours’ journey through uninter- 
esting flat country, with fields of 
kaoling and sunflower stretching 
as far as the eye could see. 
‘*Notice these two blokes across 
the gangway?”’ Black asked. I 
saw the two Chinese in blue suits 
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drinking Poon tea. ‘‘ They are 
secret police,” he told me 


happily, ‘“‘ probably to keep an 
eye on us, but they can’t under- 
stand English. As I have Man- 
darin we are sitting pretty.”’ 

I remembered that the secret 
police behind the Tron Curtain 
were dressed so exactly alike 
that they had the appearance of 


wearing uniform and could be 
spotted a long way off. 


‘* All I am interested in,’ I 


told Black, ‘‘ as far as things of 


military importance. are con- 
cerned, is in the acquiring of a 
Korean medal for my collection ; 
these two soldiers ahead of us 
are wearing them.”’ 

‘* We'll have a look round the 
markets,’? Black said casually. 
should be easy enough.’’ 

The blue shadows of the 
Western Hills rose above ‘the 
plain and there, across the kaol- 
ing, the Temple of Heaven soared 
gracefully. The train drew up 
under the shadow of the walls 
near Hatamen, glancing 
upwards I could see the fingers 
of anti-aircraft guns pointing 
into the darkening sky. 

Peking wears a new look with 
broad streets and towering blocks 
of flats, but on turning down the 
tree-lined Legation street we 
were back in the past. Behind 
the vast scarlet-painted door of 
the Embassy there still exists 
the tranquillity and the immacu- 
late service of old China. Magpies 
and hoopoes fluttered among the 
trees and shrubs, .while the 
heterogeneous pack of Legation 
dogs strutted proudly as if aware 
that diplomatic privilege alone 
kept them alive. 
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Among the four British citi- 
zens still living in Peking was one 
Colonel Henry, who had been a 
successful racing-owner in the 
old days and whose knowledge 
of ponies was unequalled. He 
very kindly came to see me 
and, in the tall white-haired 
man still possessing a military 
carriage, I recognised an old 
friend of Wei-hai days. 

‘‘ Are there any ponies to be 
bought for export,’ I asked 
him, ‘‘ ponies good enough for 
Hong Kong polo? 

He was not prepared to admit 
that ponies of such standard 
were still available. 


Ponies are bought in vast 


quantities and are allocated to 
farms in the various areas, but 
there are no special markets, so 
they are neither graded nor 
properly looked after. All you 
could get now would be North 
Gate stuff.’’ 

‘* What thing ? ’’ I queried. 

‘* When you had a dud pony 
which was no good for polo or 
hacking your mafoo took him to 
the pony-market at North Gate 
to sell for a few dollars. So any 
poor griffin was called a North 
Gate pony.’’ 

‘‘Is there any real chance of 
getting worth-while stuff?’ I 
persisted. 

“Yes. I think a little organ- 
isation could do it, but as there 
is no bribery and corruption 
these days, nor any private 


business, it would have to be 
done at Government level.”’ 

Payment and the shipping 
angle have been arranged and 
all that remains is to obtain 
permission to export, but natur- 
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ally the quality of the ponies 
is paramount,’ I said slowly. 
‘* Could you find out the facts 
and get in touch with the 
Head of Chancery the 
Legation ? ”’ 

Colonel Henry willingly agreed 
to do what he could. 

With Black I took a car to the 
markets bent on capturing the 
elusive medal. Everything is 
for sale at a fixed price now, so 
the unfortunate Chinese cannot 
indulge in their favourite pastime — 
of bargaining. One dealer tried 
to sell me a large ruby ring and 
proved it to be genuine by 
spitting on it and demonstrating 
that no moisture remained. As 
he wanted 200,000 Peking dollars © 
(or Yuan) for it, in other words 
£3, I could not believe his test to 
be infallible. Alas, there were 
no medals. 

Black was not to be beaten 
and he inquired of several dealers 
where we could buy medals, and 
the Korean war medal in par- 
ticular. No old medals were 
on sale, we were told, and the 
current ones were supplied to 
the Government direct fvom the 
factory. We did get the address 
of the latter, however, and were 
soon on our way there. Turning 
and twisting through the narrow 
hutungs we came at last to a tiny 
entrance. In the twilight of the 
interior my eyes widened at the 
sight of a display-case full of 
glittering medals. 

Under the new régime there 
was little point in beating about 
the bush or pretending we had 
entered the place by error, and 
Black was soon at work in his 
fluent Mandarin asking the name 
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of each medal, for what it was 
awarded, and the price. 

While I handled the coveted 
medal, admittedly rather tinny, 
the Chinese cheerfully answered 
the questions, but from the 


length of the conversation, with 


its rapid rising and falling intona- 
tions, I came to the conclusion 
that there was a snag. 

‘*What’s the answer, Black?’’ 
I said; ‘Show many can I buy 
and what do they cost ? ”’ 

After a final burst of high- 
speed chatter, Black . shrugged 
his shoulders and fell silent. He 
turned to me sadly. 

can do,’’ he explained. 
‘* They only supply these in bulk 
to a Government department. 
The penalty for selling or buying 
a medal without permission is 
death ! ”’ 

I realised quite well that any 
infringement of this law meant 
that the death penalty was 
carried out summarily and with- 
There 
would be no chance of collecting 
any current medals in Peking. 
Somewhat deflated we left. But 
I was slightly cheered on the 
way back to the Legation to 
see outside the ‘ Lits,’? now the 
Russian headquarters, no less 
than fourteen small Austin cars. 


I returned to the Kumming at 
Tientsin to find a Communist 
meeting on board, and it was 


suggested that I retired to my 


cabin. I paid no attention. In 
the dining-saloon beneath the bar 
where I was, the whole ship’s 
company had been assembled 
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to be harangued by a young 
Chinese girl. The high-pitched 
notes of her strident voice I 
could plainly hear, as distinctive 
as that of a sing-song girl. She 
was giving them a pep talk. 
After a few minutes the old 
Bosun and Chips appeared on 
the fore well-deck, to sit on top 
of No. 2 hatch and light cigar- 


ettes. Shortly afterwards several 


of the older men joined them, 
and I hoped there would be no 
reprisals for causing the lecturer 
loss of face. 

Often during the trip south I 
was to hear members of the crew 
copying the girl’s voice, and 
it always caused the carefree 
laughter of men enjoying the 
freedom of the seas. 

From the Taku Bar, where we 
shed all the uniformed Chinese, 
we made our way up the coast to 
Chingwantau. It was very cold 
now, below zero, but it was 
bright and clear. As we turned 
in to the small harbour I could 
see, away to the south, the long 
stretching sands of Peitaho, and 
far to the north I could make 
out Shanghaikwan, and rising 
from it a pale smear zigzagging 
and climbing into the steep blue 
mountains—the. Great Wall of 
China. | 

I was amused to see that the 
fifteen hundred tons of coconut 
oil which we unloaded into 
trucks alongside were reloaded 


into a Russian ship astern of us 


without a single drum touching 

Chinese soil. The Chinese could 

not afford margarine or soap ! 
The Kumming, very lightly 
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loaded, began her corkscrew 
rhythm well north of Formosa 
when we entered the real zone of 
the monsoon. To add to the 
worries of the skipper we had 
warning of a typhoon, ‘ Pamela.’ 
One prong was approaching 
Hong Kong and the other 
Formosa, both circling in from 
the south-east. The advanced- 


guard of ‘Pamela’ curling round 


the northern end of Formosa 
against the monsoon. caused 
terrific cross-seas, steep and 
violent, with changing gusts of 
wind up to 12 on the Beaufort 
Seale. There was no port of 
shelter open to us either in 
China or Formosa until we 
reached Hong Kong, and in this 
sea it would be dangerous to turn 
to make for Shanghai. The ship 
swung and hung, shuddering to 
the blows of the seas. 

I was playing patience and 
balancing a drink simultaneously, 
a feat only acquired by long 
experience, when the captain’s 
No. 1 Boy ‘appeared. 

“‘Captain ike Mastah on 
bridge, please.”’ 

‘** What thing ?’’ I asked. 

Walships,’’ he told me, 
without any expression showing 
on his face. eg 

I swallowed my drink, grabbed 
my binoculars and clambered 
with some difficulty onto the 
upper bridge, to find the skipper 
looking out on the port quarter. 

‘What do you make of 
them?’ he asked, without 
lowering his glasses. Two grey 
shapes appeared in the heavy 
seas rolling and weaving in 
sheets of spray but maintaining 
good station. 
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** Ex-U.S.N. frigates,’ I sug- 
gested; National for a bet, 
closing us with all guns manned 
and signals flying from each . 
yardarm of the leader. One is 
probably in international code 
for 

They approached to within 
half a mile with every gun 
trained on us and a large number 
of men on deck clustered round 
the guns, apparently to watch 
the fun. I was surprised at the 
fact of these craft being at sea in 
such weather, and at the seaman- 
ship displayed. 

The flags blew out like boards 
in the high wind and were hard 
to read, but at 8 we could 

nstantly !’ * 

The skipper paid no attention 
whatsoever ; for it was obvious 
that they could not board, and 
equally obvious that we could 
not stop in such a seaway. 

A lamp began to flicker. ‘ What 
ship, where from, where to?’ 
We replied. ‘ Kumming. Tient- 
sin to Hong Kong ’ while holding 
our course and*speed. 

It was pretty trying looking 
down these gun-muzzles and 
wondering if some trigger-happy 
bloke would ease off. It would 
mean a salvo and for us a 
shambles. More flags were 
hoisted and hauled down and 
the leader turned away followed 
by his consort. 

I wiped the sweat from my 
forehead and noticed the harsh 
lines round the captain’s mouth 
relax. 

More ships hull down to 
port,” the Firgt Officer cried 
sharply. Through my binocu- 


lars I éould identify them as 
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trawlers, and in this position 
they could only be Japanese. 

We dropped them all beneath 
the horizon, but faintly borne to 
us on the wind-gusts came the 
sound of distant gunfire. ‘* Poor 
devils,’ I murmured, and re- 
turned to my scattered game of 
patience. 

When well into the Formosa 

Strait we escaped the attentions 
of ‘Pamela’ and now had the 
full force of the monsoon behind 
us. The long foam-veined waves 
reared up astern to push us on 
our way, and their length was 
sufficient to impart an easy 
switchback motion without un- 
due plunging or racing of the 
propeller. It was growing much 
warmer, and for increasing 
periods the sun shone through 
_ the low grey cloud. 
“The old Kumming is quali- 
fying for the blue ribbon of 
the China Seas,’’ I remarked to 
John. 

‘Tf we can beat the typhoon 
into Hong Kong I shall be 
satisfied. With luck it should 
swing into the coast south of 
Hong Kong, but you can never 
tell with these out-of-seasoh 
baskets ! ”’ 

In the dawn I wert on deck to 
find Bate Island abeam and 
knew we had only a few more 
hours’ run. After twenty-one 
days out I looked forward to the 
luxury of the hotel suite, to my 
mail and newspapers, and to the 
compinionship of the Club. I 
climbed to the upper bridge to 
find the skipper in streaming 
oilskins. 

‘* We'll probably go straight to 
the typhoon anchorage,”’ he said. 
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‘‘ No. 5 typhoon signal is flying 
in Hong Kong and there isn’t 
a fishing-junk in sight. Not so 


good.’ He wiped the rain from 
his face and grinned. ‘“ I’ll be 
glad to get in.” 


Over the Ninepins the island 
rose, its heights shrouded in 
swirling mist, but emanating a 
strong sense of comfort and 
security.. It meant shelter, 
harbourage and escape from 
violent motion.- 

Through the grey spume- 
flecked waters of Lyee Mun 
we entered harbour in heavy 
wind-gusts and driving rain, with . 
the shabby rain-clouds reaching 
into the 
turbulent waters. From above 
the cloud I heard the strong beat 
of an air-liner’s engines as she 
circled. For her there would be 
no landing here and it seemed’ 
strange she had come as far. 


Now the nearest airport would 


be Manila or Saigon, and Manila 
was six hundred miles away. 

The pilot 
we would go to the typhoon 
anchorage and I went below to 
check my baggage. I rang for 
my Boy. He appeared fatter 
than ever, but he had looked 
after me well in every way. I 
thanked him and expressed the 
hope that we would travel 
together again, handing him 
fifty Hong, Kong dollars. As I 
put it in his hand another arm 
reached over his shoulder and I 
saw the notes disappear into a 
pocket marked No. 8. I opened 
my mouth to curse this impu- 
dence, especially occurring in my 
own cabin, when my Boy put his 
hand on my arm. 


confirmed that . 
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‘“« Maskee, Mastah. He belong 
No. 1 Communist. Can make 
plenty trouble,” he explained 
sadly. 

I gave him another thirty 
dollars and told him to keep it 
for himself. His smile again 
reminded me of the Laughing 
Buddha. 

In spite of the weather, Wing 
and Wong had a launch along- 
side. directly we were secured, 
and after a bumpy trip we 
reached the hotel. The windows 
of my rooms were shuttered 
against the typhoon, but in 
spite of the humility it was cool 
enough. My room Boy and 
Wash Amah awaited me. The 
latter had laid out an array of 


clean clothing and at once’ 


pounced upon my baggage in 
search of soiled clothes. -Even 
the items washed on board would 


not pass her standards, and all 


were bundled together. 

After a cold bath, run in the 
previous night, I read the papers 
_ and shifted into a clean rig. I 


went below to the office to 


collect my mail and obtain the 
latest news. Wing and Wong 
were busily engaged at their 
desks with ink and brush cre- 
addressing letters. The Mail 
Officer looked up with a smile, 
pushing my mail towards me. 

“What kind of a trip did 
you have this time?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not too bad,’ I told him. 
‘* Boring, bit rough, and the 
usual eat, read, sleep. I can do 
with a few days on terra firma.”’ 
How’s Peking ? ”’ | 
” “About the same. A little 
more freedom of movement, and 
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at last one of the Minister’s 
notes has been acknowledged. 
One or two new faces in the 
Legation. I bought some more 
snuff-bottles but I couldn’t get 
that blasted medal ! ”’ 


The Mail Officer looked up > 


sharply. 

‘But you did get one,” he 
insisted. He turned to Wong, 
who spoke the better English of 
the two. 

‘Wong, didn’t you tell me 
that Captain Scott’s boy had got 
one for him in Chingwantau ? * 

Wong grinned broadly, dis- 
playing his gold teeth. ‘“ Yes, 
sah. No. 2 Boy put it-in the 
Captain’s raincoat pocket. No 
wanchee anyone see. He say 
cumshaw for Mastah.”’ : 

Apparently my quest was a 
matter of common knowledge to 
all and sundry. For a moment 
I thought of all that my friendly 
cabin Boy had risked to satisfy 
an overheard whym of mine, then 
I raced for my room eager to lay 
hands on this will-o’-the-wisp. 


I searched my hanging cup- | 


boards—no raincoat. I searched 
tables, drawers and shelves—no 
medal. I rang for my Boy art 
told him to catch Wash Amah 


fiitee ah. The panic spread and © 


at last the amah arrived, some- 
what tearful, and not knowing 
the crime she had committed. 
She had sent the coat to the 
cleaners and for once failed to 
empty the pockets. All subse- 
quent inquiries failed to trace 
the medal. 
‘ Maskee!’’ I said, patting 
her shoulder. ‘‘ Next time I go 
Peking side, I catch medal.” 
will, 
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DURING the autumn the spot- 
light moved from international 
affairs to the financial situation 
at home. Our overseas trading 
account was again in trouble, 
the simple cause being that 
people were spending too much 
and not producing enough; in 
particular they were buying too 
much and not selling enough 
abroad. No one—outside the 


Treasury—knew exactly how 


serious the position was or if the 
restriction on credit enforged by 
_ the Chancellor earlier in the year 
was being really effective. There 
was talk of a further tightening 
of credit, even of a new devalua- 
tion of the pound, but these 
‘were mostly unfounded rumours. 
Other and more likely remedies 
were also suggested—cuts in the 


investment programmes for roads. 


and public services, higher pur- 
chase tax on exportable goods, 
a reduction in Housing subsidies 
and so on. 

How likely and how decisive 
all or any of these proposed 
remedies would be was largely a 
matter of guess-work. What is 
surely clear is that the rises in 
wages and, to a lesser extent, in 
dividends during the past two 
years” have greatly increased 
purchasing power and that pro- 
- duction has+ended to lag behind. 
Socialists of course emphasise 
the part played by higher divi- 
dends, but the point is emotional 
rather than substantial. A blue- 
book, prepared by the Central 
Statistical Office, discloses that 
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during the eight years, 1946 to 
1954, personal incomes increased 
by 65 per cent and the volume 
of output by only 27 per cent ; 
and during 1955 the gap has 
widened. Those are the hard 
figures which the ordinary tax- 
payer should set against his 
reflection that with a surplus of 
£282,000,000, nothing much can 
be amiss with the finances of the 
nation. The blue-book further 


shows that during the eight years 


under review wages and salaries 
increased by about 90 per cent, 
while income from rents, divi- 
dends and interest increased by 
only 30 per cent. Although the 
disproportion igsignificant, it is 


unlikely that organised labour — 


ean be restrained in its demands 


for higher wages unless the 


rentier is similarly restrained 


from receiving higher dividends. 


That some such self-denying 
ordinance will be necessary is 
almost beyond a doubt. 

Directly the House returned, 


the Chancellor introduced his. 


Supplementary Bedget. At first 
sight this pleased hardly any- 
body, é though later reflection 

favourable. The 
attaek was from two angles, from 
those who thought the Chancellor 
was not being drastic enough to 
solve his problem, and from 
those who declared he was being 
drastic in the wrong places. 

' Mr Butler was careful to 
emphasise that this was no 


‘ crisis,’ aS we learnt to under- . 


stand the term in the years 
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1945-50. But if this is so, what 
need is there of a Supplement- 
ary Budget? The Chancellor’s 
answer is that his aim is to avert 
@ crisis, not to have to deal with 
one when it has broken, as was 
the habit of his predecessors. 
But are his measures likely to be 
effective? His purpose,is to 
restrict purchases, especially of 
exportable goods ; but-unless he 
can also check demands for 
higher wages, the higher pur- 
chase will be stultified. Doubt- 
less he hopes that the increase in 
the tax on distribeted profits, so 
deplored by the Economist, will 
be a sop to the Trade Unions, on 
the old principle that if you 
sting anyone, you must also 
sting the rentier ; but the Trade 
Unions look like forgetting the 
sop and only remembering the 
sting ; in other words seizing the 
excuse of any rise in the cost-of- 
living resulting from the Supple- 
mentary Budget to make new 
and clamant demands for higher 
wages. If they do, the Supple- 
mentary Budget can hardly fulfil 
its purpose. 

Naturally the Opposition has 
fallen with zest on the Chancellor. 
It is much nicer to feel that the 
Socialist defeat last summer was 
not due to defective leadership, 
or waning enthusiasm, or lack 
of a policy, but was the direct 
result of false pretences. As Mr 
Gaitskell put it with something 
less than the traditional Wyke- 
hamist good manners, Mr Butler 
had written out a cheque and 
then dishonoured it; that is to 
say that in April he gave one lot 
of taxpayers seventy-five million 
pounds and that in October he 
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took approximately the same 
sum away from another lot of 
taxpayers. 
The charge is unfair. It is 
true of course that a politician 
can never quite forget politics 
and that to have introduced a 
discouraging Budget in April 
before an Election in May would 
have shown Mr Butler as a bad 
politician. But it is also true 
that the April Budget rested 
upon some perfectly reasonable 
assumptions, which unfortu- 


nately have not been fulfilled. 


The Opposition may, if it likes, 
attack Mr Butler’s judgment: 
it has no right to impugn his 
personal honesty. 

The trading account is likely 
to be a continuing problem, the 
balance sometimes going one 
way and sometimes the other. A 
point which is often forgotten is 
that we are now suffering from 
the loss of our overseas invest- 
ments, realised during the war, 
of necessity and for the common 
cause. One day, by saving and 
enterprise, we may replace these 
lost investments, presumably in 
the overseas Commonwealth, 
but until we do, we are without 
a very substantial figure on the 
credit side of the account. 


This year the annual gather- 
ings of the two great Parties— 
at Bournemouth and Margate 
respectively—provided an inter- 
esting study in contrasts. The 
Tories met first. They might 
have. been pardoned a greater 
complacency than in fact was 
shown. They had come out of 
the General Election with an 
increased majority ; they had a 
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new leader whom they liked ; 


their organisation had proved — 


_ its competence ; and they were 
as united on policy and principle 
as any Party can reasonably 
expect to be. 

The Socialists, on the other 
hand, were naturally in atmuch 
less buoyant frame of mind. 
They had lost the Election, and 
their leader, Mr Attlee, is clearly 
on his way out, though no one 
as yet knows when he will go or 
who will be his successor. When 
& leader has lost two Elections 
running, there is always a 
movement to try to replace 
him; and Mr Attlee’s illness 
last summer gave an additional 
impetus to this movement. The 


general opinion is that if he 
goes soon, Mr Morrison will take 
his place, if not so soon, Mr 
Gaitskell. That is probably the 


official view too, but the Left 
Wing of the Party may have 
other ideas. It does not like 
Mr Attlee or Mr Morrison very 
much and it does not like Mr 
Gaitskell at all. If, as seems 
likely, the Party is not yet 
ready for Mr Bevan, the candi- 
date of the Left may just 
conceivably and with no hope of 
success be some ex-Minister like 
Mr Griffiths or even Mr Harold 
Wilson, to stop the gap. At 
Margate Mr Bevan hardly en- 
hanced his popularity with his 
present leaders by his down- 
right attacks on their policy, 
and his defeat for the Treasurer- 
ship of the Party by a majority 
of roughly four to one does not 
suggest that his market is rising. 
Mr Gaitskell, on the other hand, 
won golden opinions by his 
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passionate declaration of loyalty 


to the ideals of Trade Unionism. 


The issue really lies between him 
aud Mr Morrison, and if they 
fail to make a satisfactory com- 
pact between themselves, Mr 
Gaitskell will be the favourite. 
Then there was the Report on 


Organisation which, despite dis- 


claimers, inevitably developed 
into an inquest both on the 
failure of the Party in the 
Election and on the leadership. 
In their Report Mr Wilson and 
his colleagues got under the skin 
of a good many people, and 
particularly under that of Mr 
Morgan Phillips, the Secretary of 
the Party, who, Fleet Street 
reported with blandly uncon- 
scious humour, having been 
stung in the foot by a mosquito, 
retired to his bed. While, 
according to the mosquito, the 
organisation is out of date, 
unsound, and no match for Lord» 
Woolton’s streamlined machine, 
the causes of defeat lay deeper. 
Today there is no ‘ glad confident 
morning’ about the forces of 
Labour. The enthusiasm and 
élan have vanished, and at the 
Election last summer the brunt 
of the work was borne by elderly 
gentlemen who lacked the youth 
and vigour they had shown in 
1945. The young men and 
women are gone with the wind— 
to their new homes and cars and 
television sets, or even—perish 
the thought !—have drifted over 
to the ranks of the enemy. 
Youth was more conspicuous at 
Bournemouth than at Margate ; 
and among the speakers at the 
Tory Conference were (from 
Labour’s point of view) a dis- 
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turbing number of Trade Union- 
ists and shop stewards. 

All this was much in the minds 
of the delegates at Margate, 
where attention was turned in- 
wards rather than outwards, at 
least as much to their own 
distresses as to the iniquities of 
the Government. They had to 
find a new leader, a new organisa- 
tion and a new policy, and the 
last looked like being the most 
difficult quest of the three. The 
Tories have appropriated so many 
of the garments of Socialism 
that hardly enough is left for 
decency. There is nationalisa- 
tion of course ; but this has lost 
its old glamour and the idea of 
nationalisation for the sake of 
nationalisation no longer appeals 
to the Trade Unions. The 
Conference might have adapted 
Sir Alan Herbert’s lines and 
inquired— 

“What is there 
Socialists to do? ”’ 

On the whole, their best hope 
is to trust the Tories sooner or 
later to make a bad mistake. 
Any Government in power at 
present is bound to adopt some 
unpopular measures; and a 
little clumsiness in the execution 
of these would give the Opposi- 


left | for 


tion the kind of opportunity 


which this Opposition at any 
rate is determined not to neglect. 

In their present leader the 
Opposition has an admirable 
serum-half, who will pick up the 
ball and find the opening that a 


more fumbling player would — 


miss. 


The Government’s proposals 
for dealing with the vexed 
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question of the Call-up have had 
a chilly reception. They were 
of course a compromise. For 
once Labour was in an alliance 
of sorts with Big Business, 
Labour claiming to look at the 
problem from the point of view 
of the working-class family and 
Big Business from that of the 
employer, who in an age of full 
employment is desperately need- 
ing more men. The simple 
expedient of cutting six months 
off the period of National Service 
would, it was reckoned, immedi- 
ately reinforce the labour market 
with some 30,000 more workers 
for that pool which is so neces- 
sary to the smooth working of 
industry. 

The Army, on the other hand, 
was firmly opposed to the reduc- 
tion, pointing out with truth 
that the last six months of a 
National Serviceman’s career are 
the most valuable. In the first 
three-quarters of his time he is 
learning to be a soldier; in the 
last quarter, if he is worth his 
rations, he should begin to pull 
his weight. The young private 
then becomes a lance-corporal, a 
very necessary man in the mili- 
tary hierarchy. Eliminate those 
last six months, said the spokes- 
man of the Army, and you will be 
robbing us of our lance-corporals. 

Perhaps inevitably, therefore, 
the result was a compromise ; 
but it was the sort of compromise 
suggested by Box and Cox, in 
which one party gets three- 
quarters of what he wants and 
the other a quarter. The Army 
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has been spared the cut it 
dreaded, and in addition its 
recruits will be a year older and 
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presumably so much the better 
than before, because they will be 
men rather than boys. On the 
other hand, the advocates of a 
straight cut have got very little. 
Those who were objecting so 
strongly to sending boys of 
eighteen to serve in Malaya and 
Kenya have been given some- 
thing, though not very much; 
and no one else will have got 
anything. 

The months between leaving 
school and starting National 
Service have always been diffi- 
cult ones for any boy. He is at 
a loose end; for he has lost the 
discipline of school life and it is 
not worth his while to start on a 
job he will so soon have to leave. 
Too often during these loafing 
months the boy strays into 
juvenile delinquency, and now 
this unsatisfactory period is to 
be prolonged by a year. Those 
who work in boys’ clubs and are 
alive to the problem are wonder- 
- ing if the first result of the new 
arrangement will be a large 
increase in the national output 
of ‘ Teddy Boys.’ 

Nevertheless the Army’s prob- 
lem was genuine, and the Labour 
Opposition is not meeting it at 
all when it merely demands a 
shortening of the period of 
military service. Destructively, 
its criticisms of the Govern- 
ment’s plan are cogent enough ; 
constructively, the Opposition 
has nothing to say on the subject 
worth the saying. 


The situation in North Africa 
is very serious. Both Algeria 
and Moroceo are turmoil. 


Tunisia, momentarily quiescent, 
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may flare up again at any 
moment; and if she does, France, 
after scrambling painfully out of 
Indo-China, may have three 
colonial wars on her hands. The 
underlying cause of course is the 
epidemic of extreme nationalism, 
which, after raging almost un- 
checked through Asia, has now 


_virulently attacked the French 


Colonial Empire in North Africa. 
Stimulation has undoubtedly 
come from Cairo, which on the 
general principle that all Euro- 
peans ought to be chased out of 
the continent, has been encour- 
aging the rebels by radio and is 
sending them arms and ammuni- 
tion. But even if Cairo held its 
hand and its tongue, the trouble 
would continue. 

Algeria is the hardest problem. 
It is regarded by the French as a 
part of Metropolitan France and 
is the home of about a million 
Frenchmen as well as of the 


9,000,000 indigenous Algerians. 


The purpose is that it should be 
‘assimilated’ or ‘ integrated,’ or 
whatever the phrase of the 
moment may be, in much the 
Same way aS in a very minor 
degree it has been proposed to 
associate Malta with the’ United 
Kingdom. 
The policy of integration, how- 
ever, has been decisively rejected 
by the Moslems in the Algerian 
Assembly. Some of them want ~ 
some 
would be content with federa- 
tion ; and very few of them will 
now look at schemes of closer 
union. This change of attitude 
arises in part from a conviction 
of Freneh bad faith in carrying 
out, or rather in not carrying — 
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out, the Statute of 1947; but 
as much from the ruthlessness of 
the colons or French settlers in 
suppressing disturbances. 

In fairness to the Government 
of the Republic, it has been 
carrying out in Algeria a social 
and economic policy which is 
almost a revolution. Production 
has been about doubled, the 
school population has ifcreased 
tenfold, infant mortality has 
been enormously reduced, and 
new health services have worked 
wonders. But all these reforms 
count for little so long as the 
management of them is in alien 
hands. Nor is this an un- 
reasoning prejudice. Conditions 
in Algeria are still far lower than 
those in Metropolitan France, 
and critics of integration point 
out that if the policy is not just 
a piece of window-dressing it 


should mean a common standard 


of living in France and Algeria 
as well as a _ proportionately 
equal representation the 
French Assembly of the popula- 
tions of both countries ; and for 
neither of these developments is 
French opinion yet prepared. 
The position in Morocco is 
temporarily more acute; for 
heavy fighting has broken out 
among the Riff tribesmen and in 
the Middle Atlas country. The 
trouble came to a head over the 
question of the Sultanate. While 
the old Sultan is in exile in 
Madagascar, his successor, Sidi 
Ben Arafa, generally regarded as 
a French puppet, has also fallen 
from favour. Early in October 
he departed for Tangiers, taking 
with him (like James II. in 
slightly similar circumstances) 


the Imperial Seal. Further, 
instead of accepting a Regency 
of a Council of the Throne 
as agreed at the Aix-les-Baing 


Conference, he delegated his. 


powers to his cousin, Mulay 
Abdel Hafid. But the dispute 
over the Sultanate is hardly 
more than a pretext. Behind all 
the arguments and riots is the 
surging force of nationalism, 
which does not really want to 
make terms with the French, 
but aims. at ultimately driving 
them completely out of the 
country. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, in Morocco as in Algeria the 
situation is complicated by the 
intransigeance of the French 
minority, which has shown itself 
quite ready on occasion to attack 
the Government physically. | 
Public interest switches from 
Paris to North Africa and back 


again. M. Faure is in a predica- — 


ment. His majority in the 
Assembly is precarious, depend- 
ing less on any active support for 
the policy of the Government 
than on the disinclination of 
most of the other potential 
Prime Ministers to take over 
what is at present a very un- 
rewarding task. Meanwhile re- 
inforcements have had to be sent 
to Africa, and in certain places 
the troops told off to go have 
mutinied. How long the situa- 
tion will remain in control at all 
is very uncertain. In any other 
country a complete breakdown 
might be predicted, but France 


has a curious habit of climbing 


out of the most formidable 
difficulties and appearing at the 
top of the hill, shaken and out 
of breath, but abating none of 
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her old claims and still asserting 


the pre-eminence of France. 


The White Paper on Maclean 
and Burgess provoked more 
questions than it answered. Why 
has the country had to wait 
more than four years for the 
information it has now been 
given? Would it still be wait- 
ing if Petrov had not made his 
disclosures ? Why was Maclean 
retained in responsible office 
after an extremely unsatisfactory 
career in Egypt, where he broke 
up in most undiplomatic fashion 
the flat of a lady employed by 
the American Embassy and 
publicly felled to the ground one 
of his own colleagues? Why 
wes Burgess, who made no 
secret of his dislike for Americans, 
ever sent to Washington? Why, 
on his return, in spite of strong 


evidence of his unfitness, was he 


not at once discharged? For 
what conceivable reason did 
the Security authorities, having 
grave suspicions of Maclean, put 
him on his guard by telling him 
that he might no longer receive 
Top Secret papers? How did it 
come about that when, suspicion 
had become virtual certainty, he 
was able to leave the country, 
covering up his tracks and com- 
pletely hoodwinking the authori- 
ties? Apparently they deemed 
it necessary to watch his home 


.in London, but ignored his other 


homé in Kent, whither he was 
able to go without hindrance 
or surveillance. In the circum- 
stances it is hardly surprising 


that the authorities did not even | 


know of his departure until three 
days after he had gone. As for 
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Burgess, equally, if not more 
suspect, he does not appear to 
have been watched at all. | 
The story is wellnigh. incred- 
ible, and the Foreign Office can 
hardly complain if many people, 
unwilling to believe that anyone 
could behave so foolishly, have 
come to the conclusion that 
something worse than folly was | 
at the root of the trouble. It 
seems that Burgess and Maclean 
were not the only men suspected. 
Who were the others, are they - 
still employed, and if so, why ? 
The Service can ill afford a 
scandal of this kind and made it 
worse because it persisted for so 
long in trying to treat the whole 
affair as its exclusive business. 
Its members are anyhow not at 
all popular, through a belief, 
well or ill-founded, that they are 
‘ superior persons,’ who prefer to 
have no truck with the common 
herd, taking towards it an 
even more aloof attitude than 
that taken by a skilled but 
vainglorious workman towards 
members of a Trade Union of 
unskilled men. Now these 
‘heaven born’ have tripped _up 
badly, and whatever may be the 
final upshot of this business of 
Burgess and Maclean the Foreign 
Service must shoulder most of 
the blame. 
It is not a party question, 
three Governments and three 
Secretaries of State of both 
Parties being implicated in vary- 
ing degrees. Mr Macmillan 
followed tradition in trying to 
assume the responsibility and to 
shelter his permanent officials. 
The gesture was inexpensive, 
because everyone knew that his 
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fault was certainly less than that 
of his predecessors and that all 
three had been badly served by 
their advisers. No one expected 
or wanted Mr Macmillan to 
resign for other people’s mis- 
takes; and the general feeling 
of the public is that already 
there has been far too much 
sheltering.’ 

The inquest looks like being 
tedious ; but it will be worth 
a little tedium to secure that 
troublesome cases of this kind 
are handled less clumsily in 
future and that treason in the 
Foreign Office is not just a 
gaucherie like the wearing of a 
black tie with a tail coat, but is 
as much the concern of the citizen 
as it is of the ‘ Trade Union.’ 
It is to be hoped too that in 
future some attempt will be 
made to establish the integrity 
of future aspirants to the Foreign 
Service and to ensure that those 
who are to share the secrets 
of State can be trusted to 
keep them. In these days we 
cannot afford the old slip-shod 
methods. 


In October Mr Molotov was 
involved in a curious incident. 
He was impelled to make a public 
confession, which appeared in 
Kommunist and was accompanied 


by a stern reprimand. His 
offence seems (to the non-Com- 
munist) to have been fairly 
venial. About eight months ago 
he made a speech in which he 
suggested that so far only the 
foundations of Socialism had 
been laid in the Soviet Union. 
This opinion does not sound 
very terrible; it was not even 
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very original, since on many 
occasions in the past Soviet 
apologists have been at pains to 
point out that Russia is still only 
in the early stages of forming a 
Communist society. They in- 
sisted that before the process 
was complete, much more would 
have to happen, including, pre- 
sumably, that ‘ withering away ’ 
of the State, which Marx pre- 
dicted and of which so far no 
signs are visible. Poor Mr 
Molotov’s mistake was one of 
timing; but to mistime is a 
serious matter in a country 
where yesterday’s orthodoxy is 
today’s heterodoxy. 

What is significant, however, 
is not what he said, but that a 
man in his position should be 
forced to make a public recanta- 
tion of it. The heresy hunters 
of Moscow took a long time to 
discover the error; and we 
may suspect that plenty of the 
leading men in the Soviet Union 
might have committed it and 
gone unrebuked. That Molotov, 
the great Vyacheslav Molotov, 
should have been singled out in 
this way was surprising and may 
carry one of two implications. 
One is that Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr Krushchev have decided that 
Mr Molotov must be taught a 
lesson and put in his place, 
which is definitely not in a ruling 
triumvirate. The other is that, 
like Mr Malenkov (and many 
others), Mr Molotov has finished 
his career, that having admitted 
‘ deviationism,’ he will presently 
be accused of further errors, and 
that the end will be his dis- 
appearance from the scene. His 
fate may then be that of 
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Malenkov or, if he is fortunate, 
of Litvinov. But go he will. 

From the moment in 1939 
when he rose to high office, Mr 
Molotov has shown little friend- 
ship towards the West. He it 
was who negotiated with Ribben- 
trop the infamous agreement 
which destroyed Poland and 


precipitated the war. He it was 


who proved so difficult and 
suspicious an ally from 1941 to 
1945. Subsequently, if not the 
creator, he was the prime mover 
in that cold war which so nearly 
turned into something worse. 
No one can say how far in the 
last sixteen years he has been 
carrying out a chosen policy of 
his own and how far he was 
merely being the slavish mouth- 
piece of his master. The fact 


remains that he was where he — 


was and did what he did. In the 
West, therefore, no tears will be 
shed if the recent episode was 
something more than a snub, 


even if it proves to be the first . 


step in a liquidation. 


‘ Alicella’! Mrs Stewart has 
called her memoir of two remark- 
able Scotswomen, Lady Stewart 
and Miss Christie. Their names 
are appropriately so telescoped, 
for the two sisters were devoted 
to each other and had many 
qualities in common. They were 
—by contemporary standards 
of feminine training—unusually 
well educated. They had the 
same robust common sense, in- 
difference to authority (when it 
was authority without intelli- 
gence), intolerance of folly, keen 
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sense of the ludicrous, and sharp 
tongues, but real kindliness, 
particularly towards the young. 
Neither ever lost her enthusiasm 
for people and places; revering 
the old, they met the new with 
curiosity if not always with 
sympathy ; and while—perhaps 
because—they were never them- 
selves bored, no one could ever 


be bored in their company. 


Like as the sisters were, in 
taste, temperament and opinion, 
their lives ran on different lines. 
Alice married very young, and 
because her husband was a 
figure in his county (and for 
many years its Lord-Lieutenant) 
her work and home and principal 
interests were in Lanarkshire. 
At Murdostoun she dispensed 
a varied hospitality. A guest 
never knew whom he would 
meet there, but could be sure it 
would be someone interesting—a 
figure in literature like Andrew 
Lang perhaps, @ soldier or sailor 
or politician—and it would be 
fun because parties at Murdos- 
toun were always fun. But 
behind the scenes the work 
went on—for the Red Cross, the 
Queen’s Nurses, the Needlework 
Guild or one or other of the 
innumerable causes Alice had 
taken under her wing, or for the 
countless committees on which 
she sat, always with the same 
horse-sense and usually with a 
Greek chorus of devastating 
comment. 

Ella never married and her 
wanderlust took her on numerous 
journeys, sometimes to countries 
never or very seldom before 
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visited by a Scotswoman. Scota 
viatrix, with her bag of oatmeal 
and her tin of insect-powder, 
she visited India, Burma, the 
Khanates of Central Asia, China, 
Tibet, Japan, Malaya and Turk- 
estan. She went with no learned 
purpose but just for love of out- 
landish parts, and, like a good 
prospector, she could always see 
the gold in the rock. Every- 
where she met friends and—the 
more difficult accomplishment— 


kept them. To her home at 


Cowden, on the edge of the 
Ochils, she brought home her 
spoils—the curious, the beautiful 
and the sheer rubbish that had 
® story—till the Castle was like 
*% museum; and in its grounds 
she made a Japanese garden, a 
lovely place which visitors from 
afar have come to see. 

In the First World War both 
sisters played their parts, Alice 
through her work for hospitals in 
Scotland and Ella in canteens for 
the French Army. To both 
France was a second native land, 
Paris a metropolitan Mecca, and 
in the later war the tragedy of 
1940 was a blow which Alice did 
not long survive. 
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The book, a sort of double- 
barrelled biography, cannot have 
been easy to write, but Mrs 
Stewart has made of it a story 
of unusual charm. Much of it 
consists of the letters the sisters 
wrote to each other with un- 
failing regularity when they were 
parted. They were conversa- 
tionalists rather than writers, 
but, as they wrote much as they 
spoke to each other, some, though 
not all, of the flavour of their 
talk is in these letters. There 
you find the account of the 
latest lion who has been roaring 
at Murdostoun or Cowden, the 
crow of triumph over the last 
successful purchase at Bon 
Marché, yesterday’s domestic 
mischance, the vagaries of neigh- 
bours, the newest political gossip 
or opinion on the book, the poem 
or the picture of the moment, 
and very often invective against 
someone who was a ‘ downright 
poltroon ’ or a ‘ perfect fool.’ 

For those who knew the two 
inimitable ladies the book is a 
treasure-house of memories ; and 
for all it is a fascinating picture 
of a kind of life we shall never 
see again. 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


- H. Mortimer Batten. The Singing 
| Forest. Illustrated by Maurice 
Wilson. 197 pp. (Blackwood.) 
12s. 6d. 


Whoever undertakes to write a 
book about wild creatures must first 
choose between the only two methods 
open to him. He can simply describe 
and perhaps theorise, or he can allow 
imagination to work upon his know- 
ledge to create a story. To choose 
the second is notoriously dangerous, 
but Mr Mortimer Batten is too good a 
naturalist and too old a story-teller to 
fall into the anthropomorphic snare. 
The deer of his ‘ Singing Forest ’ use 
no human speech, nor do they think 
like human beings# What he tells us 
about the habits and purposes of his 
Highland herd is clearly founded on 


a much closer knowledge than most. 


people could claim. Perhaps a gillie 
here and there among the mountains 
would be competent to debate with 
him about his interpretation of some 
point of behaviour; but for the rest 


of us this moving story of the calfhood — 


of a red-deer stag must carry un- 
questioning conviction. Certainly the 
experiences of the small hero are 
_ rather wider than those of his fellows ; 
for this orphaned deer-calf begins life 


as a children’s pet and only. by degrees © 


does he sever his human contacts to 
become one with the mountain herd. 
Even with them there is still plenty of 
play—and the games of the young deer, 


it appears, are much like those of the © 


- young humans below-——but life is 
precarious always. The eagle swoops 


down on the calf about to jump a 
chasm in a narrow rock-ledge; fire 
drives through the Singing Forest, 
trapping the deer; a stalker’s bullet 


brings down the grand old stag whom 
the calf has so long followed like a 
shadow; the wildcat springs; and 
there is the frozen, starving winter 
that brings the deer down into the 
isolated village where the villagers 
watch sympathetically as they trot 
through the street, but have no food 
to give. | 
The red deer, says the author, ‘ are 
strange and whimsical gipsies,’ and ‘ it 
might be thought that they spend 
most of their lives looking for trouble.’ 
There is trouble enough for them in 
these pages; but there is charm and 
excitement and pathos too. When 
the old stag, Greyface, with whom he 
had travelled far, was shot down, the 
calf sought him ‘ till hope died and he 
forgot what he was looking for. He 
had perhaps forgotten Greyface in the 
material sense, yet the sense of loss 
remained.’ In this, as in many like 
passages, a reader feels that he is 
learning about these mountain dwellers 
from someone who has watched them 
so long and so closely that he has been 
able to approach very near to reality. 


Lord Altrincham. Kenya’s Oppor- 
tunity. 302 pp. (Faber & Faber.) 
25s. 


A quarter of a century has passed’ 
since the author of this book, then 
Sir Edward Grigg, came home from his 
six years as Governor of Kenya. It 
is a long time, and from a man of less 
intellectual vigour one might have 
feared a volume of more or less tedious 
reminiscence without much bearing on 
the urgent problems of today. No 
description could be less true of Lord 
Altrincham’s book. He does, naturally, 
indulge in some memories of his y@ars 
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‘*Five adventurers, and the 
least flamboyant has written 
the best book.”’ 


Thus WALTER CLEMONS, writjng 
about adventure books in 
Spectator, and referring with 
this remark to 


SCOTT’s 


story of a 
lifetime’s 
ambition aed its strange fulfil- 
ment in the African Jungle. 


BETWEEN THE 
ELEPHANT’S EY 
Illus. 16s. net 


D. Ommanney’s 
Isle of Cloves is a study of 
Zanzibar, its wondrous scenic 
background and its complicated 
social structure. 


Dr Ommanney’s gifts as a 
writer are well known 
enough. His sharp charac- 

never in 
clearer focus than in this 
latest travelogue.”’ 


THE SPHERE. 


ISLE OF CLOVES 


By F. D. OMMANNEY 


author of South Latitude, Shoals of 
Capricorn, etc. 


Illus. 18s. net 


| LONGMANS | 


THE KING 
IN HIS 
COUNTRY 


The late King George VI was an 
ardent and exceptionally skilful 
exponent of the art 
of shooting. This 
aspect of his life is 
recorded here by a 
Norfolk sportsman 
and naturalist who 
often shot in the 
King’s company. 
The book is illustrated with 
photographs never before pub- 
_ lished. net 


By AUBREY BUXTON 


LAND OF THE 


By J. B. SHEPHARD 


Across the Great Fish River: some six 
hundred miles north and east of Cape 


‘Town, there lies country still hardly 


touched by the civilisation of the white 
man and the magic of his machinery. 
It is the ** land of the Tikoloshe,” for. . 
belief in the powers of this legendary 
water-sprite characterises the super- 
stitious nature of the million-and-a- 
half people who have their home in 
the territory. 

Through this country, teaienii by 
jeep, went Colonel Shephard and his . 
daughter, and this book, full of 
amusing incident, touched here and 
there with pathos and even tragedy, 
is a delightful account of the many 
strange and fascinating scenes and 
encounters of their unusual journey. 


15s. net 
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in Kenya: he recalls lion-hunts with 
the then Prince of Wales and tells a 
pleasant story of how.King George V. 
cut through Court etiquette to allow 
the new Governor to wear his Grenadier 
uniform. But the anecdotage is 
restrained with a firm hand. 
author is too preoccupied with Kenya's 
present to ramble over-long in the 
past, and of the ‘ memories, hopes and 
ideas ° of his sub-title the first are never 
allowed to predominate. 

‘The book is a forceful appeal for a 
new policy towards the East African 
territories. Colonialism is dead, and, 
on the other hand, the European idea 
of the nation-state is wholly unsuited 
to Africa. A loose confederation which 
would allow for the largest measure of 
self-government would be, in Lord 
Altrincham’s belief, the only just and 
peaceful solution. In Europe, only 
Switzerland offers a possible model 
on whieh to build a new political 
structure in Africa. Present policy 
which aims at destroying the tribal 
system, to put in its place a European 
kind of democracy that can never be 
successfully transplanted into African 
soil, is driving Africa towards Com- 
mumsm. Lord Altrincham quotes 
from an unfinished letter left behind 
him by a British victim of the Mau 
Mau crimfnals :— 


‘Trust the Africans with 
authority over their own lives, 
but make sure that those to whom 


‘the authority is delegated are, not. 


the Europeanized upstart, but the 
steady and home-bred African 

. elder, who knows his er” and 
their needs.’ 


The words contain the essence.of what 
the author himself advocates ih a 
book distinguished by its sincerity and 
hopefulness for the future, 
written with a clear sense of urgency. 
Though it calls for conceptration the 
book very readable (for 
Altrincham has been a journalist as 
well as a colonial administrator), and 
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is one that should be studied by all 
who have any responsibility for the 
future of the peoples of East Africa. 
And perhaps there is a sense in which 
that includes everyone in Britain. 


John Seymour. One Man's Africa. 
255 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
25s. 


Mr Seymour has been Jack-of-all- 
trades south of the equator and to 
those with less capacity for self-up- 
rootings his experiences will seem 
various enough to fill, not one, but 
half a dozen fairly eventful lives. He 
appears to have been ready to try 
everything that promised an open-air 
existence, a hint of danger and the 
off-chance of a fortune. If the last 
eluded him, he found both the other 
requirements in good measure. He 


tells us that, having once auctioned 


his belongings to buy a bicycle to 
take him to the Southern Rhodesian 
gold-mines, he spent the proceeds in 
an evening’s celebration and so had to 
walk the 170 miles instead. One might 
conclude that this rolling-stone con- 
sidered the rolling too good fun to 
trouble over-much about the moss. 
Before that there had been for him a 
spell of farming in south-west Africa, 
and then an experience oi sea-fishing 
with a grandiose scheme for a pilchard- 
curing industry which was fated to 
run its head against more powerful 
rivals. After that, again, the author 
put in a period in the copper-mines, 
and later still in a Government post 
as livestock officer. Finally, the war 
extended -his African journeyings as 
far north as Ethiopia. All these 
adventures provide him with more 
than enough material for a lively book 
in which, however, the author tends 
to dash from: one thing to another as 
he apparently likes to do in life ; 
often his own story is interrupted at an 
exciting point for some long digression, 
interesting in itself but destructiye of: 
the smooth flow of the narrative. The 
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some Scottish hooks 


from NELSON’S list 


SCOTLAND edited by H. W. Meikle, HM Historiographer 
in Scotland The country, its people, history, institutions, 
arts, culture. 8 colour plates, 96 half tones 281 pp 15s 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PICTS edited by F. T. Wainwright 
An enthralling study of the Picts, their origins, language, way 
of life and eventual fate. Many maps and diagrams, 12 half-tone 
plates, coloured end-paper maps 187 pp 21s 


% THE ISLE OF LEWIS AND HARRIS a Study in British 
Community by Arthur Geddes Everything (from climate 
and clanship to religion and economics) about the Island. Many 
maps, diagrams and half-tones _ 340 pp 42s 


THE DROVE ROADS OF SCOTLAND by A. R. B. Haldane 
The story of the cattle trade and droving during the ro years 
after the Union. Colour frontispiece, 16 half tones, 4-colour 
map folded in binding pocket 266 pp 255 


3c THE NORMANS IN SCOTLAND by R. L. Graeme 
' Ritchie This unique account of Scoto-Norman gelations down 
to the year 1165 uncovers a fascinating, little-known aspect of 
Scottish history. Colour frontipiece’ 466 pp 50s 


> THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY by Marjorie Plant Family 
relationships, furniture, the garden, food and drink, servants, 
clothes, ‘leisure — all afford glimpses of Scots social life two 
centuries ago. Frontispiece 319 pp 255 


SCOTTISH RAILWAYS by G. S. Nock comprehensive 

account of the railways of Scotland up to the present time. 14 
‘ colour plates,’ 18 half-tones, 16 line: illustrations 214 pp 
* published" by the Edinburgh University Press 
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racial question looms large through 
the book and it is one—upon which 
‘Mr Seymour is gloomy and _ bitter. 
He was continually coming up against 
some fresh manifestation of apartheid 
‘and all the rest of that weary box of 
slogans,’ and so his book, for all its 


zest, leaves in the end a saddening and 


disturbing impression. 


F. D. Ommanney. Isle of Cloves. 
230 pp.. (Longmans.) 18s. 


Although Dr Ommanney, too, writes 


about Africa, his book has not very 
much in common either with Lord 


Altrmcham’s or with Mr Seymour’s. 
He is a good deal less preoccupied with + 


politics than the former, and less 
autobiographical than the latter. In- 
deed this description of Zanzibar is 
essentially a travel-book and much 
of. its charm lies in the mood, at once 
humorous and humane, in: which: the 
island scene is viewed. The ,author 
went to Zanzibar, as a riote on the 
wrapper tells us, on a mission from the 
» Colotrial Office which had to do with 
the improvement of fishing methods. 
But the fish, though we catch just a 
glimpse of tropical monsters on.a coral- 
reef, are quite subsidiary to the multi- 
coloured human pageant. 

_ After the harsh discrimination in the 
south and the strife in Kenya, it is a 
refreshing change to be taken to a 
part of Africa where black, brown and 
white do manage to live together 
tolerantly, even if for no worthier 
reason than that, as yet, no community 
threatens any other and they ‘ do not 
tread on each other’s toes.’ Dr 
Ommanney is interested in people 
both individually and as racial types, 
and while he tells much about Zanzi- 
barian history and climate, religion 
and scenery, he is at his best when 
writing about people. The Europeans 
imtrude only occasionally into his 
pages; the Indians are busy making 
money, but it is the Arabs, growers of 
the profitable clove-crops which provide 
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ea chief export, who buy the shiny 
motor-cars. and the jewels for their 


wives. Finally, there are the Africans 


themselves, ‘ puzzling, exasperating, at 
times maddening, but always lovable.’ 
It is enough to read, for example, 


“Dr Ommadhney’s humorous accounts of 


his relations with his~own black cook 
and ‘gardener to find all these character- 
istics confirmed, Zanzibar is a peaceful 


place, but the old #frican’ fire will 
_ sometimes break out; .and. he was 


witness of a riot there which showed 
it in full blaze. It is also, like so much 
of the “continent, a place that is: 
changing, and the old secluded life is 
already doomed. The ‘more reason to 
be grateful that so keen dn observer 
and so good a writér should, have 


‘drawn. this picture of the island life 
while.there was yet time. 


Brigadier E. C. W. Greek 


Myers. 
Entanglement., 290 pp. (Hart- 
Davis.) 18s. 


Memory runs back, with the first 
page of Brigadier Myers’s book, to 
the circumstances of 1942-43, and we 


‘realise how much of the detail of the 


war years already grows hazy. Even 
at the time most people had a rather 
vague and confused idea of what was 
happening inside occupied Greece, 
whence came irregular reports of 
continuing warfare in the mountains 
and of bands sometimes in conflict 


with the enemy, sometimes with one 


another. When attention was focused 
on the struggles of the giants in the 
African Desert, in the heart of Russia, 
in the waters of the Pacific, the news 
from Greece came merely as an under- 
tone of war. 

But for Brigadier Myers this war in 
the mountains was no dim sideshow. 
For a year after he had parachuted 
into Greece to direct the blowing up 
of a viaduct, he lived in the wilds and, 
as head of the British mission to the 
resistance forces, found that he must 
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CHARLES CARRINGTON | a 


authorised biography. The author has visited’ most of 

the scenes described by Kjpling, and has had murestricted | 

access to the wise papers of the Kipling family. | 
Illustrated. 25s. 


The ‘Ultimate Viking. 
ERIC LINKLATER 


The life of Sweyn Asleifsson, theJast of the great vikings, is 
told as a key to mystery ‘of pagan heroism. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


The Elizabethan Age: 


The Expansion of Elizabethan linsmiineall 


A. L. ROWSE 


‘It blazes with spirit. It is stowed to bursting point with 
matter. It fulfils the hardest task of the historian, that of 
breathing authentic life and realism into the past.’—Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated. 30s. 


Winter’s Tales I 


It is planned to make Winter’s Tales an annual event. Short 
stories by Kingsley Amis, William Cooper, Gerald Hanley, 
L. P. Hartley, Storm Jameson, Pamela Hansford Johnson, 
Bryan MacMahon, Frank O’Connor, V. S. Pritchett, Osbert 
Sitwell, Peter Towry and Frank Tuohy.  J/lustrated. 16s. 


Christmas with the Savages 
MARY CLIVE 


STORM JAMESON Says, ‘Enchanting and extremely funny. The 
children are real and appalling, the rich Edwardian back- 
ground is fascinating, and the whole is a perfect light 
comedy.’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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be diplomatist as much as soldier. 
Though he went into Greece expect- 
ing only to perform his act of sabotage 
and then escape by submarine, he was 
evidently the right man for the even 
more ticklish job he stayed to carry 
out. By degrees the Communist 
inspiration of the ELAS forces became 
clear and he understood that ‘ they 
were primarily in arms against any 
competition by other Greek move- 
ments, and only secondarily in arms 
against the common enemy.’ It says 
much for his persuasive skill that on 
occasion the bands were induced to 
sink their differences and act together 
against the enemy, and when at length 
--after taking the rival leaders to 
argue things out with their. Govern- 
ment in Cairo—he came home to 
discuss Greece with King George VI. 
and with Sir Winston Churchill, we 
feel that the latter’s ‘God bless you’ 
had been amply deserved. The story, 
told in a straightforward soldierly 
style, has its moments of high adven- 
ture, but is by no means only a tale of 
personal dangers and excitements. It 
is rather a page in the political-military 
history of the war, and written by the 
man best qualified to do so. 


Terence Robertson. The Golden Horse- 
shoe. 210 pp. (Evans Brothers.) 
12s. 6d. 


‘The Golden Horseshoe,’ too, tells 
of wartime exploits, and some readers 
may pass it by for that reason. But 
those who are still receptive to a well- 


written war book will find in this story | 


of a German ‘ace’ submarine com- 
mander an account of experiences with 
which few will be very familiar even 
through reading. Otto Kretschmer, 
whose early successes against Allied 
shipping made him a national hero, 
survived the hazards of sea warfare 
and captivity and still lives in Germany. 
His story is told by an English journalist 


who, with naval experience of his own, 
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has been able to convey something 
of the triumphs and terrors of the 
Atlantic battle as they appeared to 
a U-boat crew. From Kretschmer’s 
memories, supplemented from other 
sources, he has constructed an ex- 
citing and authentic narrative. 

Before his capture this German 
commander had sunk nearly 350,000 
tons of Allied shipping, using methods 
that were then novel by attacking on 
the surface and from inside a convoy. 
Doenitz called him the best of his 
pupils; Hitler lunched and decorated 
him; his returns to the Lorient base 
were triumphs. But though a ruthless 
destroyer of ships he was not willingly 
a destroyer of men. His victims, adrift 
in lifeboats or on rafts and terrified 
to see the approaching U-boat, were 
surprised when its commander ex- 
pressed sympathy and gave them 
sailing directions, and when blankets, 
bandages and rum were thrown to 
them. It is this humanity, more even 
than the cool bravery which gained 
him his country’s highest decorations, 
that makes ‘one read of Kretschmer 
with respect. As a prisoner he planned 
escape attempts and an _ espionage 
organisation which, one feels, ought 
never to have been allowed to succeed 
so well as it did. Mr Robertson does 
justice to all this, but we have read of 
sO many escapes and so many spy- 
rings by now that the best and freshest 
part of his book remains its vivid, 
harrowing descriptions of the battles 
at sea. | 


Dudley Hoys. Below Scafell. 186 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. Lon- 
don: Cumberlege.) 12s. 6d. 


‘ We seldom go long,’ says Mr Hoys, 
‘without talking about sheep.’ And 
so there is almost as much about the 
ovine as about the human inhabitants 
of Eskdale in this report of how life 
goes on among the Cumberland fells. 
For Mr Hoys is a farmer who can talk 


Good Behaviour 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


“Harold Nicolson discusses 12 main types of civility, each one 
representing the human being whom, in different ages, a minority of 
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are often provocative ... but if he were never provocative, he 
would be dull, and that is beyond him.” The Times. 
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Lord Crewe 
JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


In his portrait of the statesman-diplomat, Mr James Pope-Hennessy 
has drawn on Lord Crewe’s personal papers. The sidelights thrown 
on the inner political history of the period make this book essential 
to an understanding of the great Liberal reforms of the time. 

Illus. 21s. 
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about sheep, not merely in the dialect 
which baffies sociable visitors’ efforts 
to start a friendly chat, but in a way 
that even a townsman can appreciate. 
When he describes the gathering of the 
flocks, and all the business of clipping 
and dipping, it would be a mistake not 
to linger and look on; for in his 
company you never know what may 
turn up—be it a sudden revelation of 
some natural loveliness, or some mis- 
adventure as likely as not to end in a 
laugh. In short, you cannot be long 
in his company without discovering 


that here is a man blessed both with a 


sense of poetry and a sense of humour. 
However, the poetry slips in un- 
obtrusively (the full moon, ‘ visibly 
rolling along the edge of Birker Moor 
. . - found the thinned ribbon of 
Birker Force between its rocky gorge, 
and out of the black velvet gleamed a 
twist of silver’), for there is here no 
sentimentalising of the rural life or 
landscape. The humour, on the other 
hand, keeps cropping up everywhere, 
irrepressibly : there are, for one thing, 
the odd ways of holiday-makers, but 
_ the locals themselves provide Mr Hoys 
with plenty of quaint stories—from 
the old lady who told her newsagent, 
‘Tha can stop sending ‘“ Courier ’’ 
now. Ah’ve got a gas-poker,’ to the 
aged dalesman whose favourite method 
of rabbiting was to send into the 
burrows a crab with a lighted stub of 
candle stuck to its back, so that the 
rabbits bolted out to escape from the 
strange brilliance underground. 
‘Whether he is discussing the practical 
business of the farm, or rescues and 
tragedies on the high hills, or the 
intimacies of an old-fashioned way of 
life where the modern pedlar (though 
he drives a car) will still come in for 
supper before spreading out his wares, 
it is always apparent that the author 
is writing of what he knows and loves. 
And because he can write, this book 
deserves its place on the reading-list 
of anyone who cares to be taken out 
to the high fells or admitted to the 
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inn fireside, and into the real life of a 
still comparatively remote corner of 


England 


W. G. Hoskins. The Making of the 


English Landscape. 240 pp. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 25s. 


Of those who have gone exploring 
the English countryside and written 
books about it the number is beyond 
computation. Towards the forefront 
of that long procession we can dis- 
cern gentlemen making a tour of the 
Counties of X. and Y. and publishing 
their discoveries in ‘Letters to 2 
Friend’; at the rear come today’s 
ramblers with camera and notebook 
and sometimes an excessive readiness 
to report the trivial chatter of the bus 
or the bar. Between these extremes, 
village histories, church architecture, 
descriptions of country mansions and 
much else besides have been brought 
within the terrain of topographical 
writing. Only the surrounding fields 
have been passed by in silence; for 
what is the history of a field? Dr 
Hoskins, approaching the topographical 
theme by his own path, shows us how 
much history is there; shows us how 
the medieval field system can be 
discerned, fossilised beneath the later. 
conformation, and why our fields have 
their present shapes and appearances. 

After the broadcasts from which 
this book has been expanded, the 
author needs no introduction to those 
who can enjoy reading, under expert 
guidance, the physical face of England. 
Dr Hoskins explains not the field 
patteras only, but the origins and 
differing lay-outs of our villages, the 
ancient hollow ways (once territorial 
boundaries), the recession of the forests 
and the spread of industrial disfigure- 
ment, roads, canals and the growth of 
towns. His volume serves as intro- 
duction to a new regional series, and 
though he often turns for illustrations 
to favourite areas—Devon and Corn- 
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wall, Oxfordshire, the Fens — yet | 


interest is diffused by the breadth of 
the survey. The landscape, as he 
himself says somewhere, is a complex 
pattern and generalisations do not do 
it justice. Nevertheless, it is a fascinat- 
ing story, though nowadays a saddening 
one. Dr Hoskins is very bitter about 
the ravaged face of the countryside. 
He writes of ‘the acid fingers of the 
twentieth century,’ of the ugliness of 
modern roads, of pleasanter times 
when there was ‘ no industrial smoke, 
nothing faster on the roads than a 
horse, no incessant noises from the 
sky ... The bitterness is so very 
- understandable, yet even though he 
shares it the reader must feel how 
futile are the angry protests; for the 
old landscape can never be restored, 
though there be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. d 


Janet Beith. The OCorbies. 286 pp. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 12s. 6d. 


Miss Janet Beith’s story of a High- 
land family takes us back to early 
nineteenth - century Scotland: the 
Scotland of grimmest Calvinism, of 
brandy and tea smuggling in lonely 
western coves, of duels at dawn and 
the social glitter of the Edinburgh 
Assemblies. All these and _ other 
diversions of the age the author uses 
to build up and give atmosphere to her 
tale of the fortunes of three brothers 
who, with all the rest of their family, 
are wholly at the disposal of the two 
austere pillars of the Kirk, their 
uncles John and Alexander. These 
are the ‘ twa corbies ’ whose periodical 
visits are viewed with such alarm and 
despondency by the young McGregors 
and by their kindly ineffectual parents. 
It is at their orders that two of the 
boys are dispatched to Edinburgh, 


one to study for the ministry, the other 


to work in a bookshop ; while to their 
disgruntled elder brother is allotted a 
stool in his uncles’ bank. 

Miss Beith’s special achievement is 
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in her portrayal of the characters of 
these brothers, alike and yet so 
unlike: we believe in them and 
accept them, and can see how the less — 
endearing characteristics of the one 
could bring him a modest worldly 
success while the attractively impulsive 
nature of another, transgressing his 
uncles’ rigid code, was bound to lead 
to disaster. But there is a gift of 
description here, too, which enriches 
the tale: the simple Highland home 
and the contrasting squalor and 
splendours of Auld Reekie are alike 
drawn with conviction. One lays down 
this novel hoping that Miss Beith will 
write a sequel to fill out her brief in- 
dications of her characters’ subsequent 
destinies ; and that, perhaps, is the 
best compliment that any reader can - 


pay her. 


Brigid Knight. Old Amsterdam. 316 
pp. (Hutchinson.) 12s. 6d. 


The time is 1617-19; the scene 
chiefly Holland, uneasily awaiting a 
renewal of war with Spain but im- 
proving the shining hour with merchant 
adventuring ; the characters, the Van 
Breda family of whom Miss Knight 
has written also in an earlier novel. 
The Van Bredas are a numerous clan, 
and the story flits between Holland 
and the West Country, keeping track 
of both Dutch and English branches. 
But it centres in the wealthy hunch- 
back Pieter van Breda, and it is as if 
in passing along a gallery of family 
portraits this one made us linger by 
its greater vitality. In his physical 
courage and financial genius, combined 
with a bitterness and revengefulness 
nursed by his deformity, Van Breda 
stands out from a throng of lesser 
characters. By making him _ the 
political opponent but close friend of 
the Advocate John of Oldenbarneveld, 
in his struggle with Maurice of Orange, 
Miss Knight weaves strands of history 
into her domestic chronicle, and when 
after the Advocate’s execution the 
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ing there establishing co-operatives 
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was partner in many enchanting 
friendships, hilarious, dangerous and 
devoted. 


Illustrated. 18s. net 
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mob storms Van Breda’s home, the 
tale achieves a personal as well as 


an historical crisis. Occasionally the | 


historian is a shade too intrusive: to 
state in a footnote—the tale being 
well under way—that ‘ for the purposes 
of the story Pieter van Breda, an 
imaginary character, is a Regent of 
Amsterdam,’ is to break the magic 
mirror. Though the dialogue sometimes 
smacks a little too much of the 
twentieth century (‘that marriage 
would be the ideal solution for both 
of you’), the author seldom falls into 
anachronisms. (But were private 
letters between relatives really written 
on parchment ? Did Devonshire folk 
already in 1619 pay local calls in 
‘carriages’?  #$And surely children 
living at Bodrugan would have had a 
longish way to go before they could 
play on the shore at Falmouth ?) 
Both as an historical romance and a 
picture of early seventeenth-century 
Holland this is an attractive book. 


Lord Belhaven. The Uneven Road. 
335 pp. (Murray.) 2ls. 


Lord Belhaven has already written 
of his travels in Arabia in ‘ The 
Kingdom of Melchior.’ In this new 
book, his autobiography, he fits the 
Arabian years into the story of his 
life as a whole, but they are still at the 
centre of the picture. Even without 
the confession, on the first page, of 
his emotion at a sudden recent oppor- 
tunity of revisiting the Aden hinter- 
land, it would have been plain that 
this corner of the world means more to 
him than do most others. Yet his 
memories of it are not such as any 


reader could suspect of having been. 


gilded by time and distance. If his 
work in southern Arabia in the 
thirties brought satisfying achieve- 
ments, it also brought him sometimes 
in peril of his life, and was the cause 
of an accident which eventually cost 
him the loss of a limb. It brought, 
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too, frustrations and misunderstand- 
ings perhaps harder to endure. 

He writes of it all very candidly : 
the differences of outlook or tempera- 
ment which strained his early relations 
with his father are not smoothed away 
in retrospect, any more than the 
clashes with some of his seniors in 
Aden or discontents with the Colonial 
Office. When he gave up soldiering © 
to become a Political Officer in the 
territory, Lord Belhaven frankly de- 
scribes this as the wrong choice and 
reflects that if he had -not stayed in 
Arabia he might have written ‘ other, 
happier books.’ Nevertheless, one - 
cannot read his book without the 
feeling that, after all, here was a man 
in his right place, endowed with insight 
into the Arab mind, and courage and 
stcoughness in a tight corner which 
served him well among the wilder 
tribes. And even though he could 
always use the threat of aerial bombing 
to reinforce his arguments, some of 
the situations here described, when he 
made his way alone among hostile. 
tribesmen or into the nests of robbers 
who infested the roads, were obviously 
very ticklish indeed. Lord Belhaven 
has already proved his quality as a 
writer of English prose; in ‘ The 
Uneven Road ’ he confirms it, and with 
it a sense of humour which, when he 
gives it rein, enlivens these adventurous 
pages with some richly comic episodes. 


Dr Qutcksilver. 
1660-1742. (Melrose.) 


21s. 


Dr Thomas Dover, the hero—if that 
word can describe one who now 
appears in the publisher’s ‘ Rogues 
Gallery "—of Mr Strong’s narrative, 
was clearly a man with a foot in two 
worlds. As a doctor impatient with 
quackery and superstitious hugger- 


184 pp. 


-muggery and a pioneer of more 


scientific remedies (including mercury, 
whence his nickname), he reaches 
forward towards modern times. But 


q 
; 
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One Man’s Africa 
by John Seymour 
Mr Seymour spent 12 years in 


Africa, farming, hunting, fish- | 


ing for snoek, and mining ; 
and he served in Burma with 
East African troops. He re- 
cently paid a return visit to the 
places he once knew so well. 
**A man of practical mind, gifted with 
true talent for sympathetic probing 
into alien or unfamiliar things.” 
THE LISTENER 
(illustrated, 25/- net) 
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Patrick Moore 


The first authoritative account 
of the latest developments in 
research which have culmin- 
ated in the announcements 
that man-made satellites are 
to be launched in the next few 
years. By the author of Guide 
to the Planets, who is a Fellow 
and Council Member of the 
British Interplanetary Society. 
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as a man who could leave his Bristol 
practice for a three years’ privateering 
voyage round the world, he has more 
the look of an Elizabethan than a 
subject of Queen Anne. To a modern 
eye that voyage after plunder and 


. prize-ships, from which the enterprising . 


physician returned in 1711 with a 
comfortable fortune, has a decidedly 
strange look ; and the stranger because 
it seems so disconnected from any- 
thing that is known of the cantankerous 
doctor’s earlier and subsequent life. 

Not, indeed, that much is known 
about that. This is his biographer’s 
besetting difficulty. The firm facts 
about Dr Dover would manifestly 
go on to such a small sheet of paper 
that Mr Strong is driven into a succes- 
sion of digressions. He is too practised 
a writer for these to be tedious, and he 
gives us a lively picture of the medical 
profession and its habits at a period 
when medicine was ‘ in a sort of uneasy 
half-way house between the old magical 
outlook and the new attempts at 
objective observation and treatment.’ 
But the core of the book is the section 
describing the voyage of the two 
privateers, with its quarrels and. vic- 
tories, the capture of the Spanish 
town of Guaiaquil and—the expedi- 
tion’s chief claim to remembrance— 
the rescue of Alexander Selkirk 
(Robinson Crusoe) from his island. In 
each of these events Dover comes for 
@ moment into clearer view, but even 
here it is the captain, Woodes Rogers, 
on whose first-hand narrative of the 
voyage Mr Strong mainly relies, who 
steals the picture and wins our sym- 
pathy, as he has plamly % won that of 
the author. 


= 


Richard Hilton. Nine Lives. 226 pp. 
(Hollis & Carter.) 16s. 


‘Nine Lives’ is a book of soldierly 


reminiscences by an- author who 
certainly establishes his claim to a 


liking ‘for unconventional travel, and. 


for pushing [his] way into places where 
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trespassers are not encouraged or 
welcomed.’ ‘Tréspassers seldom are : 


' but this one contrived, without mishap, 


to be present in disguise at a wild 
night’s gathering among tribesmen on 
the North-West Frontier, and to 
penetrate with no disguise at all as 
far into Tibet as Gartok. Ambushed 
by Frontier tribesmen and stoned by 
Kashmiri nomads while camping on a 
mountain ledge, he has lived almost as 
dangerously in peacetime as in war— 
though he served in both world wars 


and writes interestingly of his ex- 


periences in each. His rovings in 
India, however (some of them earlier 
described in this Magazine), are the 
cream of this modestly written record 
of an adventurous life. 


Gerald de Gaury. The Grand Captain. 
163 pp. (Longmans.) 18s. 


In this book Colonel de Gaury 
describes the achievements of that 
Gonzalo de Cordoba who drove the 
Moors out of Spain and the French out 
of the kingdom of Naples at the end of 
the fifteenth century. He has not — 
yielded to the temptation to romanti- 
cise Gonzalo, to paint him larger than 
life against a glowing background of 
the portrait is 


can imagine directing an assault upon 
Monte Cassino in 1944 just as well as 
in 1503, when he actually did so. 
Indeed it was no longer the old knightly 


warfare : gunpowder was superseding 
old .methods as irrevocably as, in our 


. own day, the bomber aircraft. The 
Grand Captain’s part in shaping the 


new warfare is clearly brought out. 
But with the death of his patroness, 
Queen Isabella, Gonzalo was exposed 
to the jealousy of King Ferdinand and 
his story ends rather sadly in frustra- 
tion and broken promises. Drawing on 
English and Spanish sources, Colonel 
de Gaury has produced an engaging 


picture of a famous soldier as well as a 
‘contribution to the history of war. 


| 
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SHELTER FROM THE STORM 
PART IV 


‘The dependants of the G.B.I. are widely scattered. About one-fifth 
live in London and the Home Counties, and the rest are all over 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 


Thirty-five dependants live abroad—in the Channel Islands, France, 
- Belgium, Italy, Austria, Greece, East Africa and Argentine. 


Those living in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland and 
Eire are visited at least once every nine months. Every three 
years those living in Paris and Brussels are visited, and it is 
proposed to extend the Continental visiting this year. 


These visits serve as a very real bond between 
the G.B.I. and its dependants, and much is 
achieved by this truly personal and friendly link. 
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